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HE Educational Policies Commission is- 

sued in February “A War Policy for the 

Schools” (Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association. Pp. 47. 10 cents), in which it 
listed eleven “educational priorities”: 


Training workers for war industries and services 

Producing goods and services needed for the war 

Conserving materials by prudent consumption and salvage 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war 

Increasing effective man power by correcting educational 
deficiencies 

Promoting health and physical efficiency 

Protecting school children and property against attack 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war hazards 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war and 
the peace 

Sustaining the morale of children and adults 

Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American democracy. 


The order is not intended to indicate relative im- 
portance, explains the Commission. 


O ONE of these “priorities” is the exclusive 
responsibility of the social studies, but the 
social studies have some contribution to make to 
each of them, and have special obligations in con- 
nection with the last four. The class discussion of 
all eleven would be a valuable service. The fol- 
lowing quotations, all elaborated in the state- 
ment, also merit consideration by teachers and 
might well receive class discussion with pupils: 
It is . . . recommended that the high schools provide 
no further extension at present of the military training 
program (p. 15). 

Teachers should be vigilant to protect loyal Americans 
of Axis descent and their children against discrimination 
and maltreatment in the schools, The enemy doubtless 
will stir up our suspicions of these people, will spur us 
on to alienate them, and will seek to make them feel 
unwanted, insecure, resentful. It is in his interest to do so. 
Let us repel the enemy’s strategy by looking beyond names 
and faces for the essential loyalty in people’s hearts (p,. 
18-19). 


Education should be directed to increasing our ability 
to detect propaganda, to resist psychological warfare, and 
to expose rumors of the type likely to be circulated, either 
treacherously by the Axis powers or innocently by our 


own people (p. 19). 
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The schools should not be asked to educate for revenge. 
Contempt for the morals of the dictators, anger at their 
aggressions, and unfaltering resistance to their banditry 
can be taught without becoming a party to the arousal 
of indiscriminate hatreds toward entire populations (p. 19). 


We should teach the interdependence of the United 
States, Great Britain, the British Commonwealth, the 
Chinese Republic, Russia, and the associated powers, and 
the need for full cooperation among them in waging the 
war. The interdependence of the republics of the Western 
Hemisphere should be stressed, together with the need for 
mutual understanding and mutual support among these 
countries, not only during the war but afterward (p. 20). 


For teachers of American history, there are special 
opportunities for teaching this war by comparisons with 
others. The circumstances leading to American involve- 
ment; the difficulties of maintaining neutrality; the vary- 
ing military and naval strategies; the forms of military 
recruiting and selective service adopted at different times 
in our history; the effect on warfare of aviation and of 
other technical developments; the notable unity achieved 
by the nation in this war (much greater than in any 
previous conflict); the changing role of civilians in war- 
fare—these are topics which will throw light from history 
on present events (p. 21). 


In teaching current events, the responsibility of the 
teacher is to lend significance to what might otherwise be 
merely a desultory exchange of ignorant opinion. Discus- 
sion of the war as current history should be neither for- 
bidden nor allowed to run riot throughout the entire 
school day (p. 21). 


Finally, let us teach that the United States is now 
inseparably bound up in world affairs and that it must 
never again attempt to retreat to a position of isolation 


(p. 22). 


For many years educational agencies have been con- 
cerned with ways and means whereby international justice 
and peace may be achieved and maintained. Such teaching 
continues to be appropriate (p. 22). 


In counseling young men with reference to volunteer- 
ing in the armed forces, care should be exercised to help 
the individual involved to understand all the possibilities 
of national service that are open to him and to take time 
to make a proper decision (p. 35). 


In counseling youth with reference to continuing their 
education, efforts should be made to conserve superior 
intellectual and other abilities for national service in 
scientific research and leadership (p. 35). 











The Crisis of Western Civilization 


Richard H. Tawney 








T IS still possible to encounter persons who 
dismiss the present struggle with a tran- 
quil air of effortless superiority, as merely 

the latest in an interminable series of wars be- 
tween irreconcilable nations in an incorrigibly 
bellicose continent. The peoples tortured by it, 
from Poles, Czechs and Jugo-Slavs, to Dutch and 
Danes, Belgians and Norwegians, may be par- 
doned if at times they wish that such illusions 
were well-founded. The truth, unfortunately, is 
different. Due allowance must be made, no doubt, 
for the abiding disposition of combatants to veil 
vulgar ambitions behind a facade of glittering 
phrases; but, when the inevitable exaggerations 
have been discounted, the reality which remains 
is too formidable to be brushed aside. It is that 
for the first time since the wars of revolutionary 
France, and to a far greater degree than even in 
them, what confronts the world today is a strug- 
gle, not merely of incompatible interests and 
national ambitions, but of creeds, doctrines, and 
principles. Its outcome will determine, not only 
the relations between states, but the whole man- 
ner and quality of existence among the peoples 
concerned, from forms of economic and social 
organization to the most intimate aspects of do- 
mestic life, such as the choice of residence, mar- 
riage, the education of the young, and the very 
books which we may be permitted to read. 
That such, and not questions of frontiers and 
markets, are the issues at stake should by now 
be a truism. It is proved by the reiterated decla- 
rations of those who launched the conflict, by the 
methods employed by them and the fate of their 
victims, by the reaction to their menaces of the 
peoples still unsubdued, by the verdict of nations 
not yet themselves involved. No tyrant known to 
history has ever told the world so clearly the 
future which he is preparing for it as has the 
Chancellor of the German Reich. If anyone 
doubts what that future is to be, let him read 








This address on the basic issues of the war was de- 
livered before the National Council for the Social 
Studies at Indianapolis. The author is professor of 
economic history in the University of London. 
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Mein Kampf, not in the expurgated edition 
prepared for Anglo-Saxon imbeciles, but in the 
original and authentic version. 

The leaders of the totalitarian states have re. 
peatedly affirmed that the enemy to be destroyed 
is not merely a stubborn nation which bars the 
way to their victory, but a way of life, a body 
of institutions, and a philosophy behind both, 
which they denounce at different times, for the 
edification of different audiences, under the 
agreeably contradictory names of Liberalism, 
Bolshevism, Capitalism, the principles of 1789, 
and pluto-democracy, but which, however de- 
scribed, they conceive of less as a foe of flesh 
and blood than a spiritual antagonist, whose 
destruction is the necessary condition of the tri- 
umph of their New Order. The idol of their 
devotion is not the unhappy German people, of 
whom its rulers have frequently spoken with un- 
concealed contempt, but an idea and a mission. 
The object of that mission is not merely conquest, 
but the propagation through conquest of a novel 
type of society, with an ethic, a jurisprudence, a 
political system, and social structure of its own. 


HE motives of the peoples who stand in arms 

against them, if more soberly expressed, are 
not less explicit. If in Russia the invader finds 
a fortress in every village, and armies behind him 
as well as in front; if, in my own country, strongly 
organized workers, who are not easily driven, toil 
willingly till they drop; if miners vote to hew coal 
seven days a week, and girls throw up good jobs 
to turn shells and build planes; if sailors, after 
being torpedoed, go to sea again on the first boat 
they can find, and old people pass the night with- 
out grumbling in cellars and subways, and every- 
body “goes short,” the reason is simple. What 
they fight for is not territorial aggrandisement or 
economic advantages. It is the right to preserve 
what they hold to be of value, both to themselves 
and to mankind, in their own manner of life; 
to reform what is not; to do both, not at the 
orders of a master, but by the free decision of 
plain men and women; to hold open a door 
through which they—or, if not they, at least their 
children—may pass undismayed to make a better 
world. 
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The attitude of the neutrals—or rather of those 
states which sacrificed everything in order to be 
neutral, and mostly sacrificed it in vain—has been 
determined by similar consideration. Spain wel- 
comes Hitler’s Myrmidons; every Pole, Czech, 
Norwegian, and Belgian—to mention no others, 
who can escape from his tormented country seeks 
refuge in England. The explanation is obvious. 
It is not that the former are in love with Nazi 
Germany, or the latter with my countrymen. It 
is that both are conscious of spiritual affinities 
transcending national boundaries; that a small 
despot naturally seeks shelter beneath the wings 
of a large one, and that the hearts of free peoples 
instinctively turn to a nation which, whatever its 
vices—Heaven knows, they’re grave enough—they 
know to be defending both its freedom and their 
own. The very course and procedure of military 
operations underlines the same lesson. France— 
torn by class antagonisms—had allies of her enemy 
in the very council-chamber of her cabinet. She 
crumbled from within before being bludgeoned 
from without. Greece, the schoolmaster of liberty 
to all mankind, both knew what she was fighting 
for and loved what she knew. 


O IGNORE these truisms, and to interpret 
this conflict primarily in terms of a struggle 
between Germany and Great Britain is to make 
nonsense of the story. It is to forget that the 
bitterest foes of the present German regime are 
to be found among Germans, and the most pas- 
sionate prayers for a British victory rise from the 
lips of a dozen different peoples, of whom count- 
less individuals are now serving by land and sea 
with the British forces, and who do not today 
fight en masse side by side with my countrymen 
only because, being under the heel of the con- 
queror, they can not, till better days come, fight 
as peoples at all. The truth is that the present 
war resembles less the collisions between states 
which took place in the last century than those 
credal conflicts of earlier ages, which are con- 
ventionally known as the wars of religion. It 
is a struggle, on the one side, to destroy the fabric 
of Western civilization, and on the other side, 
to preserve it—to preserve it, not with the object 
of maintaining it, like a museum specimen, in 
petrified immobility, but in order that men may 
use such freedom as they have already won to 
enlarge the boundaries of freedom in the future. 
Nor is it difficult to indicate the values which 
give Western civilization its special character. 
Generations of political theorists, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, have labored to formulate them. 


The rule of law; the rights of man; the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number; governments 
as servants, not masters; liberty of speech and 
person; equality and the abolition of economic 
privilege—such are a few of the rubrics they have 
employed for the purpose. All may be reduced to 
one—the Christian doctrine that the ultimate 
value is the free activity of the human spirit, and 
that institutions exist for men, not men for in- 
stitutions. The powers of this world have fre- 
quently regarded it as both foolish and wicked, 
and have furnished its practitioners with torture 
and death. Almost everything that is admirable, 
however, in the public life of Western nations, 
and, in particular, the capacity they have shown 
for periodical regeneration, has its source in the 
temper which that principle has fostered. The 
respect for the individual conscience; the attempt 
to make law, not mere force, the arbiter of society; 
the effort, feeble and fitful, but none-the-less real, 
to try political systems and economic organiza- 
tion by moral criteria, are all the results of it. 

Owing to the triumphs of the national state 
during the last two centuries, students and 
teachers of history have tended, it is perhaps fair 
to say, to give more space to the forces dividing 
peoples than to the spiritual bonds uniting them. 
It is time, it seems to me, that the balance should 
be redressed, and that more should be said of 
the values common to the whole of Western 
civilization, not in order, of course, to depreciate 
the excellence of other cultures, such as that of 
the Chinese, but to make men aware that the 
richest treasures of life are not those for which 
they strive against their fellows, but those which 
they share with them. It is these spiritual treasures 
which are now threatened with destruction. The 
causes and significance of the present crisis will 
occupy the best minds of many different nations 
for generations to come, and only a charlatan 
will dogmatise upon them. There are three points 
however, which I would venture to underline. 


N THE first place Europe is the heir of a 

historical legacy at once splendid and tragic. 
The most important of her characteristics can 
be simply stated. It consists in a combination of 
cultured unity with political diversity not found 
to the same extent in Russia, China, or North 
America. Geography has made it difficult for 
different parts of Europe to live in peace; but it 
has also made it impossible for them to live in 
isolation. History has given her a culture super- 
national as well as national. But the values which 
make that culture do not radiate from a single 
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center. They derive their quality from the char- 
acteristics of different peoples, varying in ex- 
perience, needs, ideals, and ambitions; and the 
smallest, as well as the greatest, have contributed. 

The permanent problem is to preserve both 
the common values and the national individuali- 
ties from crushing the diversities, and the diver- 
sities from degenerating into an anarchy which, 
since it leaves the weak at the mercy of the strong, 
leads by a longer road to the same ruinous end. 
In our own day two movements have sharpened 
its edge. The sovereign states of Europe num- 
bered sixteen in 1875, and twenty-two in 1914. 
By 1920, twenty-nine such states were packed 
into an area smaller than that of the American 
Union. When the present century opened, the 
Industrial Revolution had refashioned the frame- 
work of life in western and central Europe; but 
it was still young and feeble in the agrarian East; 
Today it has woven the whole of it into one web. 
Thus political development has gone one way, 
and economic development another. Interdepend- 
ence has increased, but so also have frontiers. 

Other things being equal, consolidation means 
an advance in security and well-being, while dis- 
integration means a diminution of both. The 
classical expedient for combining the advantages 
of unity in those matters where united action is 
essential with a regional autonomy which offers 
free play to beneficial diversities, corresponding 
to differences of culture, traditions and needs, is 
of course, federalism. The difficulties of applying 
that solution to the problems of Europe are not 
small, and I must not pause to examine it. It is 
clear however—to judge by experience—that the 
political existence of the smaller European states 
will be precarious except as members of some 
larger association, while the economic benefits 
of larger areas over which a single policy is 
pursued are hardly to be contested. It is signifi- 
cant that whereas, in 1919, the whole emphasis 
of the representatives of such states was laid on 
national independence, the current now shows 
signs of turning, and that certain of them have 
already discussed with their neighbors proposals 
for common action in matters of defense and 
economic policy. 


HE second point which I would make relates, 

not to one continent, but in different degrees 
to all. It is that the world is now too small for 
the affairs of mankind to be conducted without 
disaster on the assumption that the ultimate 
political reality is the sovereign state which knows 
no superior. Distance, for most purposes, is to 
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be measured in terms of time rather than of space; 
and, judged by that standard, New York is nearer 
London, and London nearer Nanking, than was 
the former to Indianapolis, and the latter to 
Edinburgh, in the days of our grandfathers. If 
mankind is not yet economically one, it has 
advanced sufficiently far on the road to unifica- 
tion, to make the paralysis of one region or con- 
tinent a matter of more than merely local con- 
cern. Here again I must not pause to enter into 
detail, but here again one general conclusion can 
hardly be resisted. It is that, while the blameless 
bystander who asks “Am I my brother's keeper?” 
may be admirable as a moralist, as an economist 
and political scientist he is half a century out of 
date. The price which we pay for participation 
in the increased prosperity made possible by 
interdependence is, when the links are snapped, 
collective disaster. Collective disaster can be 
averted or cured only by collective action, and 
collective action is impossible without a measure 
of collective organization far more extensive than 
mankind has yet been willing to adopt. 


HE third point to which I would refer is 

equally obvious. It is a commonplace that 
the last century has seen both in America and in 
Europe an increase in income per head unparal- 
leled in any previous period of history. Of Amer- 
ica I do not venture to speak; but few who reflect 
on the social order which most nations in Europe 
carried into the present war, with its riches and 
its poverty; its aggregations of economic power 
divorced from responsibility; its idolatry of 
wealth, its suspicious truce between classes, 
broken at times by bitter struggles, will feel much 
exhilaration at the thought of perpetuating into a 
new age so speckled a legacy from one which has 
known better how to face death than how to 
live. It is idle for a nation to blazon “Liberty, 
Fraternity, and Equality” on the facades of its 
public buildings, if to display the same motto in 
its factories and mines would provoke only cyni- 
cal laughter that greets a reminder, not of vic- 
tories won, but of idealisms turned sour and 
hopes unfulfilled. Whatever other tasks await us, 
one at least is plain. It is to extend the applica- 
tion of the principles of democracy from the 
political sphere, where they are now accepted, to 
industrial organization and economic life. It is 
to clothe freedom with the positive significance 
which belongs to it when it means, not the mere 
absence of restrictions, but the presence of condi- 
tions enabling all to participate according to their 
powers, in the treasures of civilization. 
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Consumer Education and 


the Social Studies 


G. Frank Zimmerman and Stewart B. Hamblen 





— 





OR many years progressive educators have 

realized that the study of traditional eco- 

nomic materials by average high school 
students is of questionable value to both the 
students and the communities in which they 
live. Much of the material still taught in high 
school economics courses today is a mere conden- 
sation of the elementary economics taught in 
colleges. This economic theory had its origin in 
the eighteenth century, and ceased to be valid 
in the nineteenth. These traditional economic 
materials emphasized the problems of produc- 
tion; the individual, when he was considered, 
was treated merely as a worker in the processes 
of production. No attention was given either to 
his position as a consumer of goods and services 
or to the problems of consumption generally. 
As Professor Harold F. Clark has said, “As long 
as only a handful of persons went to school, such 
a conception of economics did little harm. Stu- 
dents could learn the verbalism and whether or 
not they could understand or use it was of small 
importance to society because so few were 
affected. As more and more students entered 
secondary schools, it became evident that a 
change was necessary to avoid social waste on a 
large scale.” 

It can hardly be denied today that Americans 
if they are to enjoy a sufficient quantity of goods 
and services for a healthful and reasonably com- 
fortable level of living, must learn to use the in- 
comes they are able to earn more intelligently. 
The depression has proved the truth of the state- 
ment. Higher taxes, and rising prices, with 
money incomes failing to rise in the same ratio, 
make wise consumership even more imperative 
for many of us, and during this world conflict 








War taxes and rising costs make consumer education 
more necessary than ever. The authors of this descrip- 
tion of a high school course are social studies teach- 
ers in the high school at Cranford, New Jersey, and 
authors of Wise Spending (New York: Harper, 1941). 








the gap between prices and income will grow 
larger rather than smaller. 


Wuat Is CONSUMER EDUCATION? 


OR the average person, the earning and the 

spending of an income are without a doubt 
the most difficult economic problems faced to- 
day. These basic economic activities involve, after 
the earning of an income, the spending of that 
income in procuring the food, clothing, shelter, 
security, recreation, and health so necessary for 
a full life. The wise purchasing of these funda- 
mental economic needs has been almost entirely 
overlooked in the curriculum of the average 
American public school. This is the field of 
consumer education. 

Consumer education is not new. For years 
teachers of home economics have taught some 
problems of the consumer; in fact, they are the 
pioneers in the field. Traditional economists have 
usually disparaged the practical treatment of buy- 
ing problems as “cook book’ economics, thereby 
helping to retard its growth. However, as the 
need for such knowledge has become increasingly 
apparent, consumer materials have made their 
scattered appearance in many subject-matter 
fields at various grade levels. These include, be- 
sides home economics, the commercial, the mathe- 
matics, the science, and the social-science areas. 

As the growing importance of consumer educa- 
tion became evident, many teachers and educators 
in all of these fields believed that this new devel- 
opment was wholly within their own particular 
subject and considered all others intruders. Any 
such interpretation places these basic economic 
problems in too narrow a category educationally. 
The materials for the solving of consumer prob- 
lems run across and through subject-matter areas, 
and each one should contribute what it can to 
the final goal, which is an understanding of these 
basic economic activities. Ideally the place of 
consumer education would seem to be in an 
integrated curriculum where subject-matter fields 
have been broken down and the true purpose of 
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education is to educate the whole child to meet 
his everyday problems rather than make him a 
very limited specialist in language, mathematics, 
commercial law, or history. 

The fact that the materials of consumer educa- 
tion are widely scattered makes it necessary that 
they be integrated if their teaching is to be 
effective. It is here that the social studies offer 
a point of departure and a nucleus about which 
to set up a consumer-education program in the 
secondary school. Two defensible reasons support 
this contention. First, practical information is but 
one phase of consumer education. Students must 
have an understanding of the kind of community, 
state, and nation for which they will have to work 
if Americans are to have a sufficient quantity of 
the economic goods and services necessary for 
comfortable living. This social-science approach 
is of great importance in developing intelligent 
consumer-citizenship as distinct from the more 
practical buying procedures. Second, by using 
the social studies as a core, a greater proportion 
of the school population may be reached than 
through any other department, other than Eng- 
lish. Because of the two reasons above, and there 
are certainly others, a challenge is thrown down 
for social-science teachers to take up their part 
in the future development of the field of con- 
sumer education. 


ORGANIZING A CONSUMER COURSE 


ANY difficulties are apparent in attempting 
to organize a new field in an already 
crowded secondary school curriculum, but they are 
not insurmountable. In the first place every new 
educational idea must be sold to both the public 
and the school authorities. It certainly should not 
be impossible to sell the philosophy of consumer 
education in times of economic maladjustment 
such as these. Every person, regardless of occupa- 
tion, is a consumer and needs buying information 
if his money income is to be converted into an 
optimum real income. Once this philosophy is 
accepted, ways and means of converting it into 
educative action unfold. In order to show what 
can be done in this respect the following account 
of what has been done in a suburban senior high 
school during the past few years by two social 
science teachers is offered. 

Both authors of this article were teaching tra- 
ditional courses of high school economics. In con- 
ferences together the conclusion was reached that 
some form of consumer economics would be more 
worth while for the students if such a course could 
be devised, and certainly not much harm would 


come from mutilating the traditional economics 
course. A year was spent in gathering materials 
and planning a course in consumer economics. 
With this course in the form of a syllabus in hand, 
these teachers asked for a meeting with the schoo] 
principal and the supervising principal. After 
several meetings, permission was granted to have 
an experimental course for the following year. 
From this beginning has grown the present course 
in consumer education, offered to every student 
in the high school in either the junior or senior 
year. 

Since that very simple beginning it became 
possible to interest both a science and an English 
teacher in setting up an integrated course for 
non-college students. The English and science 
contributions were tied in with the social-science 
syllabus as a core. It was possible to organize one 
group of non-college students which was kept 
intact in their social science, English, and science 
classes. This integration is merely mentioned to 
show what is possible in schools where the cur- 
riculum and scheduling is not too rigid. It is not 
our intention to enter into the detail necessary 
to explain the organization of this type of in- 
tegration but rather to show the content of the 
consumer-education course as offered by the so- 
cial science department and certain techniques 
in teaching it. 


CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


HE basic philosophy of this course is that 
‘esebes for a living, which is just as impor- 
tant a job as working for a living, must be done 
carefully and with acquired knowledge. No mat- 
ter how large a person’s income may be, he will 
live badly if he does his spending in stupidity and 
ignorance. On the other hand a person with very 
little money can have health, comfort, pleasure 
and a measure of security if he has knowledge 
and uses it. To provide this knowledge is the 
purpose of the course. 

Three kinds of knowledge are necessary. One 
must know what his needs are and why they are 
necessary; he must know what things will meet 
these needs; and he must know where and how 
to get these things at a price he can afford to pay. 
The course therefore considers six topics: Food, 
Clothing, Shelter, Security, Leisure Time, and 
Health. 

The first major division was food, for after all 
it is man’s primary need. The essentials of nutri- 
tion are studied, and special care is taken to 
point out the faults of the average American diet 
and our bad food-buying habits. Specific informa- 
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tion about buying breadstuffs, meat, dairy prod- 
ucts, fresh and preserved fruits, and vegetables 
are taken up in detail. In connection with this 
all forms of advertising come in for investigation 
and discussion. Inadequacies of income and the 
maladjustments in our economy affecting food- 
getting enter the picture. The responsibility of 
the consumer both in helping to solve his in- 
dividual problems, and in working as an intelli- 
gent consumer-citizen for better conditions 
through government and by cooperation with 
others, brings in the very important social-science 
viewpoint. 

The section on clothing deals with the purpose 
of clothes, the clothing budget, factors that deter- 
mine clothing costs, and specific data on the pur- 
chase of all types of clothing. Then comes a 
general survey of how adequately the American 
people are clothed and how their clothing stand- 
ards may be raised. This includes the economics 
of production and distribution, the problems in- 
volved, and their possible means of solution. 

Under sheiter is discussed what houses are 
for, what adequate housing is, the basic costs of 
housing, i.e., financing, land, and construction; 
the unnecessary and non-beneficial costs such as 
bad government, poor local and regional plan- 
ning, land speculation, and the costs of ignorance; 
housing as a national problem which affects the 
health and happiness of all the people in the 
United States; the relationship of government aid 
and low cost housing. Besides these, the practical 
questions of renting or owning a home, and 
buying home furnishings and equipment are 
studied in detail. 

Security, or providing for the future, takes 
up the problems of unemployment, disability, 
old-age and dependency. All of these affect the 
health and happiness of the individual and of 
society as a whole. To acquaint the students with 
current trends towards the solution of such prob- 
lems of insecurity is necessary, for the problems 
can only be solved today by combinations of 
individual, cooperative, and governmental action. 
The intelligent choice of an occupation is con- 
sidered of great importance in this section. The 
buying of insurance and the use of consumer- 
credit agencies, especially installment buying and 
small loans, receive special attention. It is in this 
part of the course that budgeting, savings, and 
taxes are considered. Stocks and bonds are pur- 
posely ignored as it is believed that the average 
American family will not be in a financial posi- 
tion to purchase them. 

The problems relating to the wise use of leisure 


time have received the least educational attention 
of any of the puzzles faced by the consumer. Large 
amounts of leisure time are a recent development 
for many people. Leisure is the actual time for 
living and much of it is wasted today. This waste 
involves money, time, and energy. This section 
attempts to demonstrate that wise use of leisure 
will result in efficient and enjoyable life. Some of 
the subdivisions are: spending for recreation; the 
use of the available facilities more effectively; the 
improvement of commercial entertainment; hob- 
bies, and the part to be played by the community 
in affording its citizens a well-rounded leisure 
time program that will include all of its members. 

Health is considered last, as it is believed that 
the adequate fulfillment of the other basic needs 
will contribute to good health for both the in- 
dividual and society. Good health is not just an 
accident. It is largely in each individual’s hands 
and it may be purchased by the individual, the 
family, and the community. Every person in his 
activities as a consumer buys either good health 
or poor health depending upon the ways he 
spends his time and money on the necessities of 
life. The main points taken up are: public-health 
services; escaping sickness and getting cured; 
guarding against illness and disease; checking up 
on health; the dangers of self-medication; co- 
operative medicine, hospitalization and health 
insurance; patent medicines and cosmetics. Last 
is the problem of acquiring better health for the 
nation by public effort. 

The materials in the course are easily adapted 
to an activity program. They draw from the 
everyday experiences of all the students and be- 
cause of this there is something of interest for 
each one to do. The classroom is the common 
meeting ground where these experiences can be 
presented, discussed, and shared with the other 
members of the group. The community is the 
laboratory. Field trips can be of great benefit and 
as many as possible should be planned and ex- 
ecuted. Trips to the markets, factories, housing 
developments, and clinics can be fruitful. The 
butcher, the doctor, the builder, the dietitian, 
the interior decorator, as well as many others, 
can be invited into the classroom to tell about 
their work. Many good motion pictures are now 
available. 

It is no problem to find things to do. It is 
rather a problem to select the most worthwhile 
things to do in the time available. It has been 
found that young people are interested in these 
everyday problems of living, and motivation 
takes care of itself. 














More Attention to Canada and 


the British Empire 


Erling M. Hunt 








HE deficiencies of our school histories, 

past and present, are many and easily 

demonstrable. Our so-called “world his- 
tory” and “modern history” are both still essen- 
tially the history of Europe; our “American his- 
tory” is still the history of the United States. Such 
provincialism in our present situation ceases to 
be a matter of mere academic or sentimental re- 
gret; the narrowness of our courses now limits our 
knowledge and understanding both of great 
peoples who are our allies, and of the extent to 
which we and those allies have common interests, 
institutions, and ideals. 

Our American histories mention Canada only 
incidentally, in connection with such colonial 
history as we still retain or in connection with 
later quarrels—the War of 1812 and occasional 
disputes over boundaries, fisheries, or other issues. 
In general, we simply do not study Canadian 
history. The world histories and modern his- 
tories do little more with the British Empire. 
We have all but dropped English history from 
our schools. Our one-volume world-history texts 
typically give a chapter to the British Empire, but 
only about a page each to South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand, and Canada, and about as much 
to the Crown colonies, of which few, if any, can 
even be listed. India and Ireland receive a little 
more space, but, as in the case of the dominions 
already named, there is no coherent account of 
the people, leaders, life, and problems of the 
British Empire. The focus is mainly on im- 
perialism, and the sketchy treatment of the Em- 
pire is in terms of allusions rather than of the 
narrative and descriptive treatment essential to 
any real learning and understanding. 








These suggestions for giving increased attention to 
Canada and the British Empire without adding new 
courses or units to an already overcrowded history 
program were presented at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies at Chicago last 
December. 
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Of course we give some attention to Canada 
and the British Empire in geography, but few 
pupils study geography after the eighth grade. 
Current-events study can also supplement history, 
but unsystematic and superficial flitting after 
the newspaper headlines, which is all too fre- 
quent, can not be counted upon to develop any 
deep or lasting understanding of other lands and 
peoples. A more substantial treatment, drawing 
on history and geography, could, of course, do 
a great deal. 

The usual response to any deficiency in our 
history program of which we become aware is 
to add a new chapter or unit in our textbooks. 
Since we rarely find anything to eliminate, the 
final effect is to cover an ever-widening area with- 
out corresponding increase of time. That process 
has already been carried much too far, especially 
in view of the parallel increase in the number of 
our “just average” students and our “slow 
learners.” If we are to teach effectively, we need 
not the mere addition of new courses or units 
but a reorganization of our old history, with 
attention in that reorganization to a number of 
histories that we can not afford longer to neglect. 
Canada and the British Empire illustrate some 
of the possibilities for changed emphasis both in 
American and in modern history. 


CANADIAN History Is AMERICAN HIsTorY 


ANADIAN history parallels that of the 
United States so closely that references to 
Canadian development can be readily incorpo- 
rated into our American history pattern. The 
story of Canada to 1783 has long been so in- 
corporated in our study of the American colonial 
period. But our relationships have grown closer, 
and similarities stronger, since 1783. Canadian 
government since 1783 offers some parallels and 
some contrasts with our congressional govern- 
ment. These, and differing degrees of federalism, 
can be used to provide illustrative material and 
make our teaching of American and British gov- 
ernment and history more effective. The same is 
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true of immigration to Canada, the westward 
movement in Canada, the industrial revolution 
in Canada, the development of Canadian agricul- 
ture, the exploitation of Canadian timber, fur, 
and mineral resources and growth of a conserva- 
tion policy, the building of roads, canals, rail- 
roads, and communication and power systems, 
and the establishment of Canadian public educa- 
tion. The decline of the aristocracy, the move- 
ment from farms to cities, the problems of labor, 
unemployment, and social security, the limitation 
of immigration, especially of Orientals—all these 
are major themes common to both sides of the 
forty-ninth parallel. Hamilton’s financial pro- 
gram, especially his bank proposals, had longer 
effect in Canada than in the United States. Prob- 
lems of currency, taxation, and of protective 
tariffs are also common to both countries. 

If, as André Siegfried remarks, “there is no 
geographical difference to separate Canada from 
its great neighbor to the south,” it is also true 
that the countries have much, or most, of their 
history in common, from the period of explora- 
tion and settlement to their joint participation 
in two world wars. We have contributed many 
thousands of settlers to Canada, and Canada 
many thousands to the United States. The em- 
phasis in our school textbooks on quarrels and 
differences is false; we have, and have had, far 
more community than conflict of economic, poli- 
tical, and social interests, and our study of Ameri- 
can history and of current events can properly 
and easily stress such community of backgrounds 
and interests, in time of peace as well as war.? 
And the parallels and contrasts can, I repeat, add 
to the effectiveness of our United States history 
both in junior and senior high school. 


* André Siegfried, Canada (tr. by H. H. and Doris Hem- 
ming. New York: Harcourt Brace, 1937), p. 28. 

? Some of the common backgrounds and some of the con- 
flicts are dealt with by Robert A. Falconer in The United 
States as a Neighbour (Cambridge: University Press, 1925), 
and by Hugh L. Keenleyside in Canada and the United 
States (New York: Knopf, 1929). A more recent and far 
more detailed survey, with particular attention to many 
very real tensions, is available in Canada and Her Great 
Neighbor: Sociological Surveys of Opinions and Attitudes 
in Canada Concerning the United States, edited by H. F. 
Angus and R. M. Maclver (Toronto: Ryerson; New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press; London: Milford and Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1938), a volume in The Relations of Canada and the 
United States Series, prepared under the direction of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History. See also another volume in this 
series, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peo- 
ples, by Marcus Lee Hansen, completed and prepared for 
publication by John Bartlet Brebner (Toronto: Ryerson; 
New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1940). 


HERE is the information that teachers 

and classes need? Much happens to be 
readily accessible. The Canadian Yearbook;* a 
publication called Canada 1940, published on 
the occasion of King George VI’s visit in 1939; 
the Canadian Almanac;* and the Canadian An- 
nual Review of Public Affairs® are inexpensive 
and usable for reference. O. D. Skelton’s volume 
on The Canadian Dominion in the Chronicles of 
America’ is accessible and readable. André Sieg- 
fried’s Canada® is a brief, readable and recent 
treatment, with attention to social and economic 
development, while the fuller surveys by Carl F. 
Wittke® and George M. Wrong,’® among many 
others, together with R. G. Trotter’s Canadian 
History, a Syllabus and Guide to Reading, M. 
E. Innes, An Economic History of Canada,? the 
32-volume Chronicles of Canada‘* edited by 
George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton, and The 
Makers of Canada, edited by W. L. Grant,"* open 
the field to teachers and others who wish to 
explore topics and biography more fully. 

If our junior and senior high school American 
history can be better organized and articulated, 
and if our senior high school American history 
can also be better articulated both with world 
history and the problems of democracy course, 
it should be possible to give attention to Canada 
without increasing the amount of information or 
the number of topics our students are expected 


*Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, The Canada Yearbook: The Official Sta- 
tistical Annual of the Resources, History, Institutions, and 
Social and Economic Conditions of the Dominion (Ottawa: 
King’s printer, 1941). The full index is useful. $1.50. 

‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce, Canada 1940: The Official Handbook of 
Present Conditions and Recent Progress (Ottawa: Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 1940). 25 cents. 

* The Copp Company, Toronto. 

* 1901-1922. Ed. by J.-Castell Hopkins (Toronto: Annual 
Review Publishing Company). 

TVol. 49 (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1919), pp. ix, 
296. , 

5 Op. cit. 

* Carl F. Wittke, A History of Canada (New York: F. S. 
Crofts, 1933. Rev. ed). 

* George M. Wrong, The Canadians: The Story of a 
People. (New York: Macmillan, 1938). 

“1 R. G. Trotter, Canadian History, a Syllabus and Guide 
to Reading (Toronto: Macmillan, 1934. New and enlarged 
edition). 

2M. E. Innes, An Economic History of Canada (To- 
ronto: Ryerson, 1935). 

George M. Wrong and H. H. Langton, eds., The 
Chronicles of Canada (Toronto: Brook, 1914-16. 32 vol- 
umes). 

“W. L. Grant, ed., Makers of Canada (Toronto: Ox- 
ford, 1936. Rev. ed.). 








to master. And I believe that the suggestions have 
some application both to our study of Latin 
America and of British dominions other than 
Canada. 


Tue BriTIsH EMPIRE IN Wortp History 


ET us turn to the rest of the British Empire. 
The parallels of American and Canadian 
history also exist for Australia, where American 
precedents were constantly consulted and usually 
followed in making the Australian constitution. 
The Australian gold rush took many of our 
citizens to that continent. As in the United States 
and Canada, frontier conditions raised many 
problems in Australia for which, as the Common- 
wealth Constitution of 1900 makes clear, solu- 
tions worked out in the United States were 
directly applicable. The same is true to a lesser 
extent for New Zealand and South Africa. It 
would be possible, though probably not often 
practicable, to run some Australian parallels in 
our teaching of United States history. A better 
opportunity is presented, however, in world and 
in modern history, supplemented by current- 
events study. 

The traditional pattern for the organization 
of modern history, whether as a separate course 
or as part of a one-year world history course, is 
in terms of the history of national states. The 
pattern, as has been noted elsewhere, is not 
satisfactory for the schools. There are too many 
states, too many chronologies, too many unrelated 
details, too few contacts with the background and 
knowledge of even the abler of our secondary- 
school students. “Place names are unfamiliar, 
distance and direction unknown, historical per- 
sons unheard of, institutions strange.’’!¢ 

Some newer textbooks are, however, already 
trying to develop a topical rather than a national 
state pattern, and to get away from an organiza- 
tion in terms of the separate histories of all the 
leading European nations. This does not remove 
all difficulties, for the topical organization is 
somewhat more mature, and difficulties of chro- 
nology, while no more serious than in the effort 
to follow simultaneously the story of several 
national states, are still critical. 

A few courses of study organize school history 
around the themes of interdependence, man’s in- 
creasing control over nature, man’s adaptation to 


* Erling M. Hunt, “Problems in the Teaching of Mod- 
ern History,” Social Education, November, 1937, Ppp. 552- 


57: 
* Ibid., p. 553- 
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environment, man’s migrations, and the develop. 
ment of democracy, but the themes have never 
been made the basis for any reorganization of 
secondary school history, and in any case, they 
need to be checked, validated, supplemented, and 
broken into subheads. Louise I. Capen’s recently 
published text in world history’ also attempts 
something of this sort, treating successively themes 
such as group control, man’s basic needs, agricul- 
ture, urban living, transportation, natural re- 
sources, religion, communication, the arts, educa- 
tion, medicine, science, law, war and peace, and 
the rise of great powers. A much-needed chart 
is provided to help keep chronology straight. The 
organization recalls the social-process approach 
proposed by Leon C, Marshall.*® 

Carl Becker’s text in modern history’ is or- 
ganized around five great themes: (1) scientific 
knowledge, (2) economic interdependence, (3) 
human feeling and democratic ideas, (4) national- 
ism, and (5) internationalism. Harrison Thomas 
and W. A. Hamm?® use a similar organization 
for much of their textbook; their themes are (1) 
economic and social forces, (2) nationalism, (3) 
the growth of democracy, (4) imperialism, and 
(5) international relations. 


OME such topical organization, together with 

systematic effort to reduce confusion over 
chronology, seems promising for the reduction 
of miscellaneous detail and for finding oppor- 
tunity for our needed new histories or new em- 
phases. 

Included in such organization could be the 
story of colonization, migration, and the assimila- 
tion of immigrants, and the treatment of minori- 
ties; the story of frontiers; the story of the growth 
of democracy in the British Empire; the story of 
federal movements in the English-speaking world; 
the story of the changing status of the common 
man, and of women and children; the story of 
labor, humanitarianism, and concern for social 
security; the story of science and its application 
in many lands, in industry, transportation, com- 
munication, agriculture, and daily life; the story 





™ Louise I. Capen, Across the Ages (New York: Ameti- 
can Book, 1940). 

Leon C. Marshall and Rachel Marshall Goetz, Cur- 
riculum-Making in the Social Studies: A Social Process 
Approach, Part XIII, Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies (New York: Scribners, 1936). 

* Carl L. Becker, Modern History (New York: Silver 
Burdett, 1939). 

® Harrison Thomas and William A. Hamm, Modern 
Europe (New York: Holt, 1939). 
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of public education; the story of peace efforts 
and of the wars to which nationalism and im- 
perialism have given rise; and the stories of great 
individuals in the modern world, particularly, 
perhaps, in our sister democracies. ‘The long-con- 
tinued overemphasis on the political develop- 
ment of many states in our school history should 
give way in part, at least, to consideration of 
major social and economic and political move- 
ments—to themes that happen to be common to 
the English-speaking countries. 


HE adaptations suggested for American and 

Canadian history can be made by individual 
teachers or schools. The suggestions for the re- 
organization of modern history and for greater 
attention to parts of the British Empire other 
than the British Isles and Canada need wider 
cooperation by historians and teachers, and re- 
quire the preparation and publication of new 
textbooks and other classroom materials. So far 
we have made only a start in the reorganization 
of modern history for schools, but the need for 
further effort is great, and grows more acute with 
our recognition, under the stress of war, of the 
need for such new histories. Individual teachers 
can do a little, as individual teachers have always 
done; current-events study can do a good deal; 
conferences and articles can encourage authors 
and publishers to make needed revisions. The 
war is likely to make the United States more 
conscious of the heritage and history we hold in 
common with England and the British domin- 
ions. To that extent, at least, it may bring us 
nearer to the ideal for history teaching classically 
stated by Henry Johnson, which holds, I believe, 
the best answer to the problem of all new histories 
whether for the immediate purposes of the war or 
the later requirements of peace: 
The enduring things in the long story of human develop- 
ment, told without provincial prejudice, embracing all 
peoples and all lands, leading to, but not led by, the 
fleeting present—a world history one and essentially the 


same for all the schools in the world and studied by all 
the children in the world. 


This is not only idealistic but revolutionary, 


for our present history, in all countries, is na- 
tionalistic as well as organized in terms of 
national states. But if this war continues to 
stimulate the study of American history in Eng- 
land and the British dominions, and to stimu- 
late the study of all English-speaking peoples in 
the United States, and if it continues to stimulate 
the study of democracy in all democratic states, 
we shall not only increase the unity of the allied 
democracies, but we shall also be approaching so 
much the nearer to the ideal that has been 
quoted. 

We can perhaps also lay the foundation for the 
wider study, in the post-war world, of a history 
that stresses less the growth, rivalries, and con- 
flicts of national states, and that stresses more 
the common interests and achievements of all 
peoples. We realize that the hope for the success 
of English-speaking peoples and the democracies, 
in this war can be increased by the development, 
through the study of history, of mutual under- 
standing. So too the hope of the world for suc- 
cess in peace can be increased through the de- 
velopment of even wider understanding of the 
common interests and achievements of all 
peoples. Such a program must not be merely 
sentimental, and it should not neglect tensions, 
conflicting interests, or cultural differences, all of 
which need to be understood and allowed for. 

Any program, moreover, that is to succeed in 
the classroom must be more than a hurried and 
generalized survey. It needs narrative and de- 
scriptive content that expands, rather than as- 
sumes, pupil background. Space has rarely been 
found for enough such content in our “world” 
history organized in terms of national states, and 
any organization on a different plan will face the 
problem of limiting the number of topics so 
that each can be made intelligible. But just as we 
can teach a good deal about the history and 
people of the United States without dealing with 
the history and people of each of the forty-eight 
states, so can we teach much about the history 
and peoples of Canada, the British Empire, and 
other political divisions without having to teach 
each division separately. 











An American Class Discovers Canada 


Marguerite J. Burbanck 








VEN before the United States entered the 
war, the history offering at the Richmond 
High School had included attention to 
Canada. The United States and Canada have had 
much of their history in common. Their eco- 
nomic relations have been close. Migration across 
the border, in both directions, has been continu- 
ous. In 1940 fourteen million citizens of the 
United States visited Canada. Some effort to help 
our younger citizens, at least, to understand the 
background and culture of Canada seemed desir- 
able, even before December, 1941. 

Schedule limitations made a new half-year 
course impracticable. We already had, however, 
a semester course on “South American History.”* 
The title of that course was broadened to “Our 
American Neighbors,” and one month was set 
aside in this offering for the study of Canada. 

No textbook was used, for no secondary text 
exists except those used in Canadian schools,? 
which serve schools in the United States better as 
references than as texts. We built a working out- 
line, however, to be filled in from our available 
references and materials for which we wrote. The 
outline included attention to: 

I. The history of Canada, from discovery and 
exploration to the facing of the problems of the 
present war. 





*See the writer’s “Learning About Latin America,” 
Social Education, January, 1941. 

? Such as J. Bingay, A History of Canada (Toronto: Nel- 
son, 1934); Alfred LeRoy Burt, The Romance of Canada: 
A New History (Toronto: Gage, 1937); W. L. Grant, A 
High School History of Canada (Toronto: Ryerson, 1919); 
Duncan McArthur, History of Canada for High Schools 
(Toronto: Gage, 1933); G. C. Paterson, Canada (Toronto: 
Ryerson, 1938); G. J. Reeve, Canada, A History for High 
Schools (Toronto: Oxford, 1926); and W. S. Wallace, New 
History of Great Britain and Canada (Toronto: Macmil- 
lan, 1928). Perhaps G. A. Cornish, The New Canadian 
School Geography (Toronto: Dent, 1937) should also be 
cited. 








It is easy to say that Americans should study 
Canada, but how is a start to be made? This account 
of a month’s project in a senior class, and of the 
gathering of information about Canada, comes from 
a teacher in the Richmond, Indiana, High School. 
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II. The geography of Canada: area, mountains, 
rivers, resources. 

III. The government of Canada: provinces and 
provincial government; Dominion government 
and powers; relations with the government of 
the Empire. 

IV. The population of Canada: immigration 
and nationalities; cities, and their locations, 
populations, and industries; languages. 

V. Occupations in Canada: agriculture, manu- 
factures, handicrafts, mining, lumbering, fishing, 
trapping, commerce. 

VI. Transportation in Canada: roads, rail- 
roads, water transportation, airlines. 

VII. Education and religion in Canada: 
schools and school programs; colleges and uni- 
versities; denominations. 

VII. Relations of the United States and 
Canada: history; Great Lakes-St. Lawrence wa- 
terway; travel and border regulations; intercul- 
tural relations (migration, study, business); our 
joint war efforts. 

IX. Canada in the present war: Canadian 
preparations and resources; program of military 
training; American volunteers and American sup- 


port. 
GATHERING STUDY MATERIAL 


UPILS wrote to the tourist bureau of each 

of the provinces, to the Canadian Travel 
Bureau, an agency of the Dominion government, 
and to railroad and steamship lines. All bureaus 
responded promptly, to the satisfaction of the 
class, which was interested in the censor’s marks, 
in the stamps, and in the postmarks. The mailing 
envelopes were made into a poster. 

The Dominion Department of State sent in- 
formation on relations of Canada and the United 
States in connection with trade agreements, the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, and joint 
defense preparations. Meanwhile the local and 
the school libraries provided us with travel and 
history books, and the class made a collection of 


clippings. 
T THE end of our month’s study the class 


exhibited its work. Canadian handicrafts, 
souvenirs, money, flags, posters, clippings, and 
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albums from Canadian schools, loaned by the 
Red Cross, were displayed. Pupils from other 
classes came in, a film on Canadian winter sports 
and travel was shown,’ and each visitor was given 
a mimeographed sheet, “Did You Know?” which 
summarized interesting and unusual facts about 
Canada. 

Neither our time allowance nor our study ma- 
terials were adequate, but the month’s work 
brought satisfaction to the class and provides a 
basis for more effective work another year. 


MATERIALS AND ADDRESSES 


The Booklist published by the American Library Associ- 
ation, Chicago, vol. 37, no. 16, May 1, 1941, is devoted to 
“Canada, A Reading Guide for Children and Young Peo- 
ple,” compiled by Lillian H. Smith and Annie M. Wright, 
Toronto Public Libraries. The bibliography is organized 
under the following headings: Early Days in Canada, 
Stories, Folklore, Wild Life, Poets, and the Canadian 
Scene. 

The secondary edition of School, a professional journal 
for teachers, also carries lists of suitable materials in the 
issues for December, 1938, and January, February, and 
March, 1939. 

A third list is available in Elizabeth W. Loosely and 
Ethelwyn Wickson, Canada: A Reading Guide and Bib- 
liography. Chicago: American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Ave., 1941. 11 pages. 25 cents. 


Books 


Cory, Harper, Modern Canada. London: Heineman, 1930. 
Geography, economics, politics. 

Gibbon, J. Murray, Canadian Mosaic. Toronto: Mc- 
Clelland and Stewart, 1938. A history of the peoples of 
Canada in the order in which they migrated. Excellent 
color plates and photographs on each nationality group. 

Karr, W. J., Explorers, Soldiers, and Statesmen: A History 
of Canada through Biography. Rev. ed. Toronto: Dent, 
1938. 

Locke, G. H., Builders of the Canadian Commonwealth. 
grd ed. Toronto: Ryerson, c. 1923. 

MacCormac, John, Canada: America’s Problem. New York: 
Viking, 1940. On our present relations. 

Nixon, Larry, See Canada Next. Boston: Little, Brown, 
1940. Travel sketches presented in a very readable man- 
ner. Complete directory of bureau and railroad ad- 
dresses. 

Wallace, William S., ed., The Encyclopedia of Canada. 
Toronto: University Associates of Canada, 1935. 2 vols. 


Government Offices 
[It is requested that only one request come from a 
school, and that it be made by a teacher or librarian.] 
Dominion of Canada. Canadian Travel Bureau, De- 


*Schools interested in Canadian films should write 
Wesley Greene, National Film Board of Canada in the 
United States, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 


partment of Transport, Ottawa. Provides free information 

on travel to and in Canada. 

Alberta: Publicity and Travel Bureau, Alberta. Maps, 
“Facts about Alberta,” etc. 

British Columbia: Government Travel Bureau, Victoria. 
Maps, “Guide to British Columbia,” “1000 Facts about 
Vancouver.” 

Manitoba: Tourist and Convention Bureau of Winnipeg 
and Manitoba, Parliament Building, Winnipeg. 

New Brunswick: Government Bureau of Information and 
Tourist Travel, 402 King Street, Fredericton. Maps, 
“Historical Guide,” “New Brunswick.” 

Nova Scotia: Bureau of Information and Publicity, Halifax. 
Maps, “Ocean Playground,” “Fighting Fish.” 

Ontario: Travel and Publicity Bureau, Parliament Build- 
ing, Toronto. Maps, “Queen Elizabeth Way,” “Play- 
grounds in Ontario,” “Ontario Welcomes You.” 

Prince Edward Island: Travel Bureau, Charlottetown. 
Maps, “How to Get to the Island and What to See,” 
etc. 

Quebec: Province of Quebec Tourist Bureau, Quebec. 
Maps, “Winter in Quebec,” “Gaspé,” etc. 

Saskatchewan: Bureau of Publications, Legislative Build- 
ing, Regina. Maps, “A Few Facts,” “Saskatchewan.” 

Newfoundland: Tourist Development Board, St. Johns. 
Maps, “Britain’s Oldest Colony,” “Come to Newfound- 
land for Sports,” etc. 


Transportation Lines 


Canadian Steamship Lines, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“Romantic Holidays,” “Richelieu Cruises,” “Niagara to 
the Sea.” 

Canadian National Railroad, 673 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“Canadian Rockies and the Pacific Coast,” “Playgrounds 
in Ontario.” 

Canadian Pacific Railroad, 344 Madison Avenue, New 
York. “Suggestions for Your Vacation,” “This Year 
Motor to Canada,” “Alaska and the Yukon.” 


Miscellaneous 


The National Geographic files are useful (as in May, 
1940, on Nova Scotia). So are the files of Life, many 
publications for the schools, and other periodicals; teach- 
ers, librarians, or pupils can readily locate current articles 
and consult the Readers’ Guide for older articles. Occa- 
sionally Canadian newspapers can be obtained. 

The literature of exploration and travel is too extensive 
to list here. If available, such books as the following are 
readable and informing: K. G. Brinley, Away to Quebec 
(New York: Dodd Mead, 1937), C. R. Cooper, Go North, 
Young Man (Boston: Little, Brown, 1929), Grey Owl, Men 
of the Last Frontier (New York: Scribners, 1931), P. L. 
Haworth, Trailmakers of the Northwest (New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1921), and Kathrene Pinkerton, Wilderness 
Wife (New York: Carrick and Evans, 1939). 

Some fiction:can also be used to good advantage. Such 
novels will readily come to mind as Willa Cather, Shadows 
on the Rock (New York: Knopf, 1931); Mazo de la Roche, 
Jaina (Boston: Little Brown, 1927), and the subsequent 
volumes on the Whiteoak family published by Little 
Brown; Louis Hémon, Maria Chapdelaine (New York: 
Macmillan, 1921), and Agnes Repplier, Mére Marie of the 
Ursulines (Garden City: Doubleday Doran, 1937). 





Do Students Have Adequate 
Social Study Tools? 


Leo Alilunas 








OO many high school teachers of social 

studies take for granted that their stu- 

dents can tell the difference between 
bibliography and biography, that they know 
where to find data, that they can distinguish 
between primary and secondary sources, that they 
know how to take notes, use maps, organize 
material, and synthesize it into an intelligent, 
original, and critical paper. 

When more than half of the eighty-three stu- 
dents in a senior high school American history 
group is unfamiliar with correct bibliographical 
form, when nearly one-fifth regards Putnam’s 
Historical Atlas as an appropriate source in which 
to find material for writing a theme on “The 
Monroe Doctrine,” when one of every eight 
pupils believes a history textbook is a primary 
source, and when nearly one-half rates a news- 
paper text of President Roosevelt’s speech as a 
secondary reference—then obviously they lack 
command of study tools. 

Not long ago Horace T. Morse and George H. 
McCune of the University of Minnesota prepared 
a bulletin of test items in study skills for the 
National Council for the Social Studies. In an 
experiment to determine what might be done in 
the way of a study-skills diagnosis with two 
American history classes at Dearborn High School 
and to ascertain what instruction would be 
needed in order to prepare students to write term 
papers, the writer administered a brief study- 
skills test, adapted from the bulletin of Morse 
and McCune.' The test, which is presented be- 
low, includes six points: getting data, distinguish- 


1Horace T. Morse, and George H. McCune, Selected 
Items for the Testing of Study Skills (Washington: National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1940), Bulletin No. 15. 
Adaptations made from pp. 33, 34, 35, 37> 38, 54, 55- Ac- 
cording to the Foreword, verbatim use of these items by 
teachers is expressly permitted. 








This classroom experiment is reported by a teacher 
in the Dearborn High School, Dearborn, Michigan. 


ing primary and secondary sources, proving state- 
ments, bibliographical form, knowledge of com- 
mon references, and weighing sources. 


I. Getting Data. Write the number of the choice which 
best completes each of the following statements: 


1. Which of the following would be most appropriate as 
a reference in writing a long theme on the subject of 
“The Monroe Doctrine”? (1) Bartlett’s Familiar Quota. 
tions, (2) Who’s Who Among North American Authors, 
(3) Encyclopedia Americana (4) Putnam's Historical Atlas, 
(5) Haggard’s Devils, Drugs, and Doctors. [3 is correct.] 


2. Which of the following is the best method of preparing 
material for a term paper entitled “Ten Famous Ameri- 
cans”? (1) Obtaining a number of books from the library 
and marking important references with a slip of paper. 
(2) Making notations in the margins of the pages of 
selected books, (3) Jotting down on a sheet of paper the 
page numbers of important references in the selected 
books. (4) Taking notes of significant materials on separate 
slips of paper with references. (5) Using one book and 
explaining the author’s meaning in your own words. 

[4 is correct.] 


II. Distinguishing Primary and Secondary Sources. Mark 
with a P or S as you judge the sources. 
(P) 1. The Treaty of Versailles 
(S) 2. “Paul Revere’s Ride,” a poem by Longfellow 
(P) 3. A papyrus roll used by the Egyptians 
(S) 4. A history textbook 
(S) 5. The Dictionary of American Biography. 
(P) 6. A newspaper text of President Roosevelt’s speech. 


III. Proving Statements. In the question below there is 
one item which would be more difficult to prove than the 
others. Place the number of that item in the left margin. 
(1) Washington was unpopular with some groups by the 
end of his second administration. (2) Jefferson was born in 
Virginia. (3) Theodore Roosevelt was the youngest presi- 
dent to take office. (4) Soil erosion is the greatest problem 
of the Middle West. (5) California was once called the 
“Bear Flag Republic.” [4 is correct.] 


IV. Bibliographical Form. Place an X_ beside the 

proper form for the first time a reference is cited. 

( ) 1. Decker, Wilbur F. in “Minnesota History” for 
June 1938, p. 182 f. Clearing for Action on the 
Upper Mississippi. 

( ) 2. “Clearing for Action on the Upper Mississippi,” by 
Wilbur F. Decker. Minn. Hist. vol. XIX, pp. 182- 
189, June, 1938. 

(X) g. Decker, Wilbur F. “Clearing for Action on the 
Upper Mississippi,” Minnesota History, Vol. XIX 


(June, 1938), 182-189. 
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V. Use of Common References. Below is a list of 
references. Below the references are a number of questions. 
By the letter of reference, indicate in which you would 
be likely to find the best answer. 

References 

4. An American history GG. Dictionary of American 

text Biography 
B. An atlas H. Readers’ Guide to Peri- 
Cc. A civics text odical Literature 
D. An economics text I. Official state government 
E. A dictionary handbook 
F. Who’s Who in America 


Questions 


(B) 1. How does North America compare in size to Africa? 

(I) 2. Who is the lieutenant-governor of Michigan? 

(A) 3. When was the Cumberland Road built? 

(H) 4. How much territory did Japan get from China 
in 1938? 

(B) 5. How many miles of shore line does Michigan have 
of the Great Lakes? 


VI. Weighing a Source. Indicate your choice of the 
best reference by writing the figure 1 in the space. For 
your second choice, write number 2, and for your last 
choice, place the figure 3. 


Religious Beliefs of the Ancient Egyptians 

(3) 1. A moving picture dramatizing Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. 

(2) 2. A newspaper account in the “Sunday Magazine 
Section” on excavations found in an Egyptian 
temple 

3. A translation of an inscription on the wall of an 
old Egyptian temple 


Condition of Peasants in old Russia 
(2) 1. An official note from the Russian Czar to the French 
king. 
(3) 2. A poem about the bravery of the Russian peasant. 
(1) g. A letter from a Russian peasant to his son in 
America. 


TEsT RESULTS 


HE total possible errors on this study-skills 

test is 21. Only 25 of the 83 students made a 
score of 80 per cent or above, having 4 or fewer 
errors. Only two students had no errors. Slightly 
more than half of the group, 45, had from 5 to g 
errors. Thirteen had a score of 52 per cent or 
below, with a range of 10 to 15 errors. 

The analysis of the class results on getting data 
showed that nearly one out of every four pupils 
failed to name the Encyclopedia Amertcana as 
the most appropriate reference in writing a theme 
on “The Monroe Doctrine.” Eight students 
marked “jotting down on a sheet of paper the 
page numbers of important references in the 
selected books” the best method of preparing 
material for a term paper. Nearly go per cent, 
however, correctly thought “Taking notes of sig- 
nificant materials on separate slips of paper with 
references” the best method. 


About 80 per cent of the pupils correctly 
identified the Treaty of Versailles as a primary 
source, and 85 per cent looked upon “Paul Re- 
vere’s Ride” as a secondary reference. A papyrus 
roll used by the Egyptians meant a primary source 
to 78 per cent of the students. Surprising were 
the facts that only 88 per cent viewed their his- 
tory text as a secondary reference, and that 
scarcely half (55 per cent) rated The Dictionary 
of American Biography as a secondary source and 
a newspaper text of President Roosevelt's speech 
as a primary source. 

With regard to the third test item, proving 
statements, slightly less than half (47 per cent) 
correctly stated ‘Soil erosion is the greatest prob- 
lem of the Middle West” as the most difficult 
statement to prove. Forty thought the statement 
“Washington was unpopular with some groups 
by the end of his second administration” the most 
difficult to prove. Three marked the statement 
“Theodore Roosevelt was the youngest president 
to take office.” 

Less than half of the group was able to identify 
the proper bibliographical form. Twenty-eight 
(34 per cent) checked the first form, while 15 
(18 per cent) marked the second. 

The fifth test item concerned the judgment of 
references in relation to ascertaining where the 
best answers might be found to five enumerated 
questions. Correct answers varied from 17 per 
cent for item 4 to 80 per cent for item 2. 

The results concerning weighing sources were 
a little more encouraging. Five out of six students 
correctly stated “A translation on the wall of an 
old Egyptian tomb” to be the best reference in 
the first group of exercises. But one out of four 
failed to appreciate that “A letter from a Russian 
peasant to his son in America” was the best refer- 
ence in studying conditions in old Russia. 


IGH school students do not have adequate 
H social studies tools. This is the opinion of 
the present writer, basing his judgment on the 
test results here reported and on experience. In 
the light of this situation, the recommendation is 
offered that the high school curriculum should 
provide a place for specific, carefully directed 
instruction in study skills. Such instruction 
should not be provided to students merely when 
they enter American history or other third- or 
fourth-year courses in social studies but when 
they enter high school as freshmen to take pre- 
liminary work in the social studies. Social studies 
training in the advanced courses should intensify 
and sharpen habits and skills acquired earlier. 











Developing Competency in America’s 


Retarded Adolescents 
II. Political and Social Competence 


Bernardine G. Schmidt 








RS eet" 

UNDAMENTAL, of course, to the devel- 
opment of good citizenship is the attitude 
that provides essential drive, that is, “the 
will to do.” Patriotism, love of country, pride 
in its achievements, gratitude for its benefits, 
appreciation of its geographical beauties and re- 
sources, understanding of the traditions and the 
beauty of its character—all these contribute to the 
growth of the attitude of service—service to other 
individuals, service to the community, and service 
to the country. Such an attitude of patriotism 
and service sees in every social contact an oppor- 
tunity to practice good citizenship, to practice 
kindness, and cooperation, service to the group, 
industry and cheerfulness, intellectual and moral 
honesty—to practice what we have come to know 
as the “American way of life.” 


- 


ERHAPS the best integrated of the class 

projects concerned with our practice of de- 
mocracy was a civics club, under the pupil-chosen 
name, “The Young American Citizen’s Club.” 
This club is patterned in its entirety on the 
development of institutions of democratic govern- 
ment in the United States. It developed its own 
constitution after class study of the national Con- 
stitution. It provided for three branches of gov- 
ernment, and in its limited manner designated 
and restricted the powers of each branch. As in 
our national government, provisions for amend- 
ments to the constitution were found necessary 
and were provided for. The club studied the 
right of trial by jury,’and then developed its 








Last month we published Part I of this article, 
which was concerned with the learning of informa- 
tion and skills by “retarded” girls. Part II deals with 
the improvement of efficiency in political activities and 
social relationships. The author is a teacher in the 
La Fayette School, Chicago. 
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judiciary. As in our national government, the 
government of the Young American Citizen’s 
Club was one which had to adapt itself to many 
changes. We held party conventions, thereby 
learning the reasons for party systems and be- 
coming familiar with party platforms. 

Following the class conventions, the campaign, 
and election, one of our officers resigned because 
she was leaving school to take a job. From this 
occurrence there was developed a line of presi- 
dential succession to fill sudden vacancies which 
might again occur before the end of a term of 
office. This club project, undertaken in the spirit 
of and for the purpose of more completely under- 
standing the foundations of American govern- 
ment, was highly educative, despite the limits in 
mental capacity of the actively participating 
members. 


HEN the presidential campaign of 1940 

was at its peak, it was the most prominent 

topic in classroom discussion. Pupils gave cam- 
paign speeches for those whom they supported, 
held forums at which many items on party plat- 
forms were compared, listened to political talks 
over the air, and learned to listen to all candi- 
dates, not alone to the one whom they favored. 
When Frances consistently listened to one candi- 
date only, saying she wouldn’t listen to his op- 
ponent because she didn’t like him, Angeline 
asked pointedly, “If you don’t listen to him, and 
don’t read about him, how do you know you 
don’t like him?” And after such urging, Frances 
began to listen even to the “‘one she didn’t like.” 
A week before the election the school con- 
ducted its own poll. A permanent registration of 
voters was organized, patterned after that of our 
city government. We secured specimen ballots, 
made our own ballot box, complete with lock and 
chain, and opened the classroom as a polling 
place. Excitement was high, and when the “polls” 
closed at two o'clock so that votes could be 
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counted, interest was most intense. The officers 
of the Citizen’s Club took over the work of judge 
and clerks of election, and thus we learned 
something of the administrative machinery be- 
hind elections. 

When Mary, who had voted early, rushed back, 
in the afternoon, to vote again, explaining she 
had “changed her mind,” we took up the problem 
of fraudulent voting. We went still deeper into it 
when Anna asked who were going to be the 
helpers “who go into the booth to show you how 
to mark your ballot.” And we were led to a 
study of party organization by Virginia’s ques- 
tion: “How can I vote the straight Democratic 
ticket, and vote for a Republican President?” 


HE legislative body of the Citizen’s Club 
‘Laaed into laws, their purpose, and the 
limits of their jurisdiction, when contributions to 
the Red Cross War Relief were being discussed. 
One of the representatives, Dorothy, had sug- 
gested a law “making everybody contribute ten 
cents to the collection,” whereupon she was met 
with the spirited reply, “You can’t pass a law like 
that.” Controversy became earnest and debate 
continued until Dorothy asked, “Well, don’t you 
think we should contribute?” and the discussion 
was summed up neatly in Anna’s reply: “I think 
we should. Most of the girls think we should. 
But maybe some of them don’t think we should. 
This isn’t a question of what is right and what 
is wrong. It’s a question about what we think we 
should like to do. You can’t pass a law making 
everybody think alike.” The meeting ended 
equably when Catherine proposed that we “adopt 
a resolution asking everyone to contribute as 
generously as possible to the American Red 
Cross.” 

We have tried to follow American foreign 
policies, we have studied the nature of propa- 
ganda, and we have learned to investigate some 
of the sources of the vast amount of information 
thrust at us in these days of high-pressure advertis- 
ing. The girls have learned to think on their feet, 
debating spontaneously questions of current in- 
terest in efforts to promote their points of view, 
as well as to better their own understanding of 
the issues. Activity units of that very nature in- 
crease social efficiency because they are based on 
natural group-learning situations; they increase 
academic achievements because they stimulate 
interest and furnish the learner with a direct 
functional application of his learning. Our “re- 
tarded” girls gained, through normal experience, 
insight into democratic principles. 


RETARDED ADOLESCENTS 
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CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT 


NOTHER factor contributing to the meta- 
morphosis of lethargic mental defectives 
into active, alert, self-reliant young people is 
classroom atmosphere. Physically unattractive 
classrooms are common enough, especially in 
these times of limited school budgets, but they 
can easily be converted into gay, cheerful places 
where children can live and learn. Dark rooms 
can be aided tremendously by painting or 
enamelling furniture in light and vivid colors, 
for the natural dullness tones down hues that in 
another setting would be garish. When funds for 
redecorating are low, art work of the pupils 
makes most interesting wall panels. Murals and 
friezes can be used to great advantage. 

In our classroom, blackboards have been used 
for panoramas depicting, in one case, special 
events in the development of democracy, and an- 
other, one unifying the many elements which 
symbolize the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canism. Our furniture is enamelled in Chinese red 
and ivory. Cottage curtains of the same color 
combination are hung at the seven wide windows, 
which unfortunately open on a court yard and 
admit little light. Our supply cases are panelled 
with children’s art work, and some of our walls 
are actually papered in this manner. Gay oilcloth 
runners cover the table and shelves, and recently 
the girls themselves, who have charge of the 
decorating and furnishing of the room as they see 
fit, built in book shelves to accommodate our 
growing library. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


HE atmosphere of a room is only in a small 

part physical. The major contributions to 
the spirit of friendliness which is essential to such 
a program is that of the interplay of personalities 
of pupils and teacher. 

An educational program aimed at social effi- 
ciency must consider pupil character and person- 
ality development as well as training for citizen- 
ship in a democracy, for no individual who is 
inadequately equipped to meet his own social 
problems can function adequately in a group. 
Pupils who are in need of special class instruction 
present many disabilities which hamper their 
adjustment. Many possess physical handicaps 
ranging from minor defective vision to near- 
blindness; from slight hardness-of-hearing to total 
deafness; from imperfect habits of speech to the 
poor articulation of the deaf child who has just 
struggled through to speech. 

Problems of malnutrition, dental defects, and 
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general susceptibility to disease—all part of the 
vicious circle of poverty, weakened morale, poor 
housing and unhygienic living conditions, and in 
the end, plain poverty—although present in every 
classroom, are highly concentrated in special 
classes, for of their very nature they are part cause 
and part effect of the problem of retardation it- 
self. These physical problems the teacher can 
reduce, at least to some small degree, by referring 
the pupil to the proper clinics. She should, how- 
ever, herself check up on appointments and re- 
ports from these agencies until she has in that 
way, by her own interest and explanations, 
secured the interest of the patient himself, as well 
as of parents who may have been ignorant of the 
need for treatment. 

In the cases of children who are in need of 
adequate clothing and supplementary meals, the 
teacher must attempt to obtain such supple- 
mentary assistance, temporarily from such sources 
as Parent-Teacher Association funds or children’s 
aid services, and then more permanently by see- 
ing that the family is provided for by some re- 
sponsible welfare group. No child can learn good 
citizenship when he is half-starved and insuff- 
ciently clothed. Neither can a child learn to read 
on an empty stomach. 


SIDE from physical handicaps, there are also 
A problems of behavior ranging from the in- 
dividual who is only slightly unadjusted to the 
psychopathic child. Most of these problems, how- 
ever, are the result of continued clashes between 
the child, the home, and the school, rather than 
a characteristic of the mentally retarded indi- 
vidual as such. This conclusion is based on the 
fact that, when the pupil is given an adequate 
chance to orient himself and learn social skills, 
these problems are usually entirely solved.* It is 
to be expected that a child who is retarded 
academically or mentally, or both, who is the 
victim of a physical handicap, however slight, 
who is constantly being held up to arbitrary 
norms which make up our rigidly graded ele- 
mentary systems, will develop peculiarities of 
personality. These often provide escape or defense 
mechanisms, and constitute the only immediate 
method by which he can secure some measure of 
serenity and satisfaction. 


TEACHER GUIDANCE 


N GUIDING these adolescent youngsters into 
the path of mental health, the teacher plays 
an important part, not as a taskmaster, for then 
she would be another hopeless failure, but as a 


companion, a guide, a congenial “older friend.” 
This is the part which the teacher's personality 
contributes to the factor of room atmosphere. It 
it a role within the range of any teacher willing 
to accept it, but she who would take this task 
must do so with full acceptance of the philoso. 
phy upon which this entire plan of social educa- 
tion is based. 

The teacher must be willing, personally, to 
give up her own feeling of superiority as a 
teacher; she must realize her pupils will respect 
her the more if she is willing upon occasion to 
be wrong, and to admit the fact. She must recog. 
nize that personality development and _ social 
efficiency are the crying needs of all education, 
and that they are to be sought even at the ex- 
pense, if necessary, of academic skills; she will 
then find that these skills need not be sacrificed. 
She must have full faith and confidence in the 
ultimate success of her pupils in reaching the 
goals which they have set up; if she permits her- 
self to plan in terms of their limitations, she will 
in the end be limiting them, for they respond to a 
learning challenge as to a daring adventure. She 
must be honest at all times with her pupils, her 
colleagues, and with herself; if she is, she will 
never forsake the confidence her pupils entrust 
to her when they unwittingly clash with someone 
whose philosophy of education differs from hers. 
She will never resort to evasion or contradiction 
of principles in order to “save face” before her 
fellow-teachers or superiors. 

The teacher who assumes this role need not 
be a specialist; she needs the training in educa- 
tional and social philosophy, psychology, and 
educational method included in the preparation 
of most of our teachers today. Beyond that she 
need be only an understanding, ordinarily pa- 
tient individual who is interested in her profes- 
sional contribution to an improved social order. 
These are the requirements of all good teachers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


WO important problems of administration 

arise in the education of the retarded. The 
first is departmentalization, or the teaching of 
separate subjects by special teachers as considered 
against one teacher for all subjects. The point of 
view held on this question is totally dependent 
on the aim one ascribes to the whole educative 
process. If this aim, as some say, is the transmis- 





*See “What Am I Like?” Journal of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, March, 1938, and “Learning to Live in a Lower Vo- 
cational Center,” Chicago Schools Journal, December, 
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sion unchanged through the ages of the cultural 
heritage, with its implications as to the impor- 
tance of skills, routines, drills, and form, and, 
ultimately a static society, then specialists should 
in every possible situation teach separate subjects, 
for in such a philosophy factual information is 
valued as an end in itself. 

If, however, the major purpose of education 
is the improvement of the social order by the de- 
velopment of social competency in even the most 
defective of our individuals—and this is the point 
of view held by the writer—then the teacher of 
many subjects will the more efficiently contribute 
to this aim, for she can integrate, evaluate, and 
unify information, not for the sake of that knowl- 
edge of itself, but for its contribution to the prob- 
lems of learning to live competently. This she 
can not do if she is bound to the teaching of one 
field of subject matter only, for teachers differ 
widely on their interpretation of information, 
and too often one dares not go beyond her field 
for fear of contradicting a point of view expressed 
by another. Despite the fact that citizens in a 
democracy should respect differences in points of 
view, one finds an almost fanatical intolerance 
on this question in departmental organizations. 

Differing thus in matters that are actually ob- 
jective, it is easy to picture the extreme variance 
of such teachers in pupil standards, classroom 
techniques, and philosophies. It is asking almost 
the impossible for children who are already badly 
maladjusted socially and academically to move 
about among several teachers, often being ex- 
pected to measure up to conflicting standards 
within an hour’s time. They can not adjust and 
readjust their standards quickly. 


HE second question is that of the advisa- 

bility of segregation from abler pupils. Chil- 
dren who are in attendance at public schools will, 
in general, lead normal lives in social groups once 
their school days are over. They can become 
economically independent and should expect to 
do so. There is much that atypical children can 
contribute to the learning program of normal 
children, and, conversely there is much that they 
can gain from them. To the extent that these 
children as adults are going to compete with the 
so-called average person for economic sustenance, 
they should not be segregated in school years, for 
society in a democracy does not settle into special 
strata but exists as a cooperative whole. Once it 
is recognized that the acquisition of factual skills, 
special skills, and mechanical ability is not the 
aim of education except insofar as they con- 
tribute to the development of personality and 
social adjustment, then there is nothing difficult 
in the instruction of a room which represents the 
cross-section of real society, that includes the 
atypical with the typical. 

While it is true that many excellent educa- 
tional programs are carried on in special classes, 
and many socially competent individuals do 
emerge therefrom, they are successful not because 
of segregation, but in spite of its many attendant 
disadvantages. Children classified in school years 
as mentally retarded can become successful eco- 
nomically and well-adjusted socially if they are 
given the opportunity to liberate their interests 
and latent abilities in the freedom of instruction 
afforded by educational programs having social 
competency as their objective. 


Social literacy in the United States will, however, be maintained. It will be 
maintained by the efforts of individual teachers able and willing to meet every 
challenge. Their gravest problem may well be that of maintaining their individu- 
ality, their zeal, and their integrity in the fact of unwholesome combinations of 
autocratic school administrators, selfish partisan interests, and shortsighted patriots. 
But no armchair curriculums, no administrative edicts, and no flag-waving panaceas 
will restrict these teachers from the kind of teaching good teachers have always 
loved to do. They will practice what they preach. They will teach youth to think. 
They will make democracy mean more than a type of government. Our need is to 
find or train such teachers, for no other means of maintaining and improving 


social education is so certain and direct. 


At Indianapolis, November, 1941 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 








Leadership Training Through an 
Institute of Government 


Henry M. Willard 








NNUALLY scores of thousands of students 
come to see the magnificent buildings 
and the national shrines of Washington. 

Though these school tours are undoubtedly in a 
certain sense “pilgrimages in the path of good 
citizenship,” in educational circles their genuine 
value is frequently questioned or altogether 
denied. Nor is the reason far to seek, for instead 
of being faculty-directed travel projects integrated 
with the school curriculum these trips are too 
often planned in the manner of a student lark. 

Fortunately, a model for a different approach 
already existed in the Institute of National Gov- 
ernment, conducted each spring for the past sev- 
eral years by the National Institute of Public 
Affairs and open primarily to college seniors 
majoring in political science. For five days, under 
skillful guidance, students from all parts of the 
country participate in a program of conferences 
with government officials and others in the 
Capital. This experience has proved of inestim- 
able value to young men and women considering 
public service as a career. 

To many authorities in the field of civic educa- 
tion it seemed desirable that similar institutes 
should be available to two other well-defined 
groups: (1) secondary school students selected for 
their qualities of leadership; and (2) teachers of 
the social studies. A non-profit organization, the 
National Capital School Visitors Council, was 
formed to carry this program into realization 
with the generous cooperation of government 
officials. The first Students’ Institute, with which 
alone we are concerned here, was held March 


7-11, 1941. 


COMPOSITION OF STUDENTS’ INSTITUTE 


SPECIAL committee helped to select a num- 
ber of schools, each of which was invited 
to send from one to four students representatives 
to the conference. Factors controlling the nomina- 
tion of schools included (1) the desire for a fairly 
equal membership among the four regional areas 
within practicable distance of the Capital; (2) the 
advantage of bringing together students from 
both public and private secondary schools; (3) the 
hope that the gathering could be representative 
of different types of schools, in large and small 
cities, in urban and rural areas, in rich and poor 
communities. To a considerable extent the con- 
stituency actually corresponded to this pattern.’ 
A second important consideration in the com- 
position of the Institute was that the students 
going to Washington be among the best in their 
respective schools. Generally, a faculty committee 
made the selection from applications submitted 
by juniors and seniors, boys and girls, who con- 
sidered themselves qualified, weight being given 
to scholarship, standing with fellow-students, 
character, and good citizenship. In some schools 
the student council selected a representative. In 
still others, to avoid having applications limited 
to pupils whose parents could afford the expense, 
at least part of the cost of attendance was defrayed 
from school funds, proceeds of dramatic or other 
performances, and gifts of service organizations in 
the community. 


A Work PROJECT 


VERY government official who addressed the 
Institute was deeply impressed by the ex- 
traordinary alertness of the students, their evident 








In the spring of 1941 a Students’ Institute of Na- 
tional Government was organized to give 200 out- 
standing students insight into the working of our 
federal agencies in Washington. The enterprise is here 
reported by the director. Two similar Institutes have 
been held in 1942. 








The geographical distribution of membership in the 
Institute was: New England, 12 schools, 45 students, 5 
faculty; Middle Atlantic, 15 schools, 58 students, 4 faculty; 
Midwestern, 17 schools, 41 students, 5 faculty; Southern, 
20 schools, 56 students, 5 faculty; totals, 64 schools, 200 
students, 19 faculty. Of the 64 schools, 50 were public, 12 
private, and 2 Catholic, located in 16 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Girls were slightly in the majority over 
boys (112 and 88). 
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eagerness to learn, and the intelligence of the 
questions they asked. The explanation is, of 
course, to be found in part in the selective char- 
acter of the gathering. But another factor counted 
for much: each member recognized that this was a 
work project, that he was excused from classes 
to take advantage of a rare opportunity to see 
his government in action. Each had a definite 
sense of purpose and direction, for the program 
of the five days was known well in advance, and 
as a measure of preparation packets of informa- 
tional literature, mostly illustrated, had been 
mailed to all participants. 

The plan called for having the students play 
their part in setting the stage in Washington. 
They wrote letters to their Representatives in 
Congress, asking for appointments during their 
day on Capitol Hill. To the director of the In- 
stitute they were expected to indicate their choice 
of a bureau within the Department of the In- 
terior for more intimate observation the first 
morning. And, naturally, the realization that they 
were attending the Institute as representatives of 
their schools increased the sense of responsibility 
and sharpened the eagerness to bring back to 
fellow-pupils some part of the experience—by 
means of assembly talks, class discussions, news- 
paper articles, and exhibits of materials. 


THE PROGRAM IN WASHINGTON 


HE aim was to formulate a program that 

would bring the students into as intimate as 
possible a contact with all three branches of 
federal government. In the executive branch, 
both among the “old line” departments and the 
more recently formed agencies, services were 
chosen that most closely affect the lives of all 
citizens. Whenever feasible the visual as well as 
the auditory approach was provided through 
films and exhibits. Conferences with government 
officials were interspersed with visits to historic 
shrines. And, throughout, the stress was upon 
active participation of the students, by giving 
them ample opportunity to ask questions of the 
speakers. The order of events follows, beginning 
on a Friday morning and concluding the follow- 
ing Tuesday afternoon. 


First day. A.M.: The Department of the Interior and 
the Conservation of Natural Resources. Assembly in thé 
auditorium of the South Interior Building. Greeting from 
U. S. Office of Education by the Assistant Commissioner, 
Miss Bess Goodykoontz. Address by the Assistant Secretary 
of Interior, Oscar L. Chapman. Discussion. Film, “The 
Price of Progress,” and inspection of Museum. Conference 
in small groups in working offices of various bureaus 
within the Department. P.M.: Washington City and Ar- 


lington. Visits to the White House, Lincoln Memorial, and 
Lee Mansion. Wreath laid upon the Tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, Arlington National Memorial Cemetery. 
Evening: The Social Security Program. Conferees, Ewan 
Clague, Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
and John D. St. John of the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Second day. A.M.: The Department of Agriculture and 
How Its Work Affects Our Daily Lives. Gathering in audi- 
torium of Agriculture Building. Film, “Power and the 
Land,” of the Rural Electrification Administration. Ad- 
dress by the Secretary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard. 
Exhibit. Panel discussion with officials of seven bureaus 
in the Department. P.M.: Excursion to Alexandria and 
Mount Vernon. Evening: Institute party. 

Third day (Sunday). United States Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. Chapel service attended. Midshipmen as hosts 
for inspection of grounds in P.M. On return trip to Cap- 
ital, brief visit at Agricultural Research and Experimental 
Center, Beltsville. Evening: guest of honor and after-dinner 
speaker, Congressman Joseph W. Martin, Jr.: subject, 
Importance of the Two-party System in a Democracy. 

Fourth day. Capitol Hill Day: Congress in Action. In 
state delegations students called at the offices first of their 
Senators, then of their Representatives. Congressional com- 
mittees in action (many heard former Ambassador Bullitt 
testify before the House Judiciary Committee on the 
causes of France’s fall). Session of the House. Session of the 
Senate. Library of Congress and U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. Evening: Review and Discussion of the Institute 
and its Values. 

Fifth day. A.M.: Inter-Americanism and the Good 
Neighbor Policy. Reception at Pan American Union and 
address by the Director General, L. S$. Rowe, followed by 
Robert F. Woodward of the Division of American Repub- 
lics, Department of State. Noon: Session of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the Institute beforehand being 
received and addressed by Justice Felix Frankfurter. Free 
time in afternoon for individual interests. 


It should be noted that quite inevitably the 
theme of National Defense ran as a strong thread 
through the entire program. 


APPRAISAL OF RESULTS 

O WHAT extent did the Institute achieve 

its purpose of training for leadership in a 
democracy? The majority of the students after 
their return from Washington faithfully wrote 
the director of the sponsoring organization and 
described what the Institute had meant to them; 
these letters constitute a file of extraordinary in- 
terest. Then there are the many articles written 
for school newspapers reporting on events of the 
trip and outstanding impressions. Some of the 
assembly talks given by representatives before 
their entire schools were stenographically re- 
corded, as was the “Review and Discussion” held 
the last evening in the Capital. Finally, the valid- 
ity of an analysis of these various sources of 
student expression has been checked with the 
conclusions of teachers and administrators of the 
schools who observed changed attitudes and 
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modes of behavior on the part of pupils. First, 
for members of the Institute an attitude of rela- 
tive indifference toward federal government was 
changed to one of lively interest; a feeling of 
remoteness transformed into a sense of closeness 
to national affairs; and with the mystery removed, 
government appeared as the great human institu- 
tion it is. As one student wrote: 


Beforehand my conception of Government was a far-off, 
distant, almost unapproachable body, dealing with prob- 
lems which no one except those directly involved par- 
ticularly understood, or about which no one except those 
directly involved was particularly concerned or interested. 
But what do I discover? I find a group of hardworking 
human beings, just like any of us. I find that we all do 
have great contact with almost every phase of Government, 
and that we profit by it. 


Second, a disturbing vein of cynicism, explicit 
or implied, toward government officers was re- 
placed by a feeling of confidence in their in- 
tegrity, respect for their ability, and a belief in 
their sincere desire to serve the people: 


My opinion of the members of our government has now 
changed from considering that most of them are in it for 
what they themselves can get out of it, to believing that 
most of them wish to promote the welfare of every indi- 
vidual of the United States. 


Third, the experience in Washington widened 
the socio-political horizons of the students, and 
increased their will to assume a good citizen’s re- 
sponsibility of taking an active interest in na- 
tional government and its problems: 


I felt that the youth of America was being recognized. 
At last the older folks were conscious of the fact that we 
young people were interested and wanted to take part 
in our government. Although we are too young to take 
part legally, we are able to do so spiritually. 


The current problems facing the United States are, of 
course, our problems. However, it is difficult to under- 
stand their phases. Our trips to the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Agriculture, and the Pan 
American Union, where some of these problems were 
presented and discussed by us, gave me a better under- 
standing of them, and made me want to understand others 
and get ready to help to solve them. 


Fourth, a definite inspiration resulted from 
the Institute’s underlying theme of need for 


leadership, a feeling strongly reinforced by the 
sense of community of interests and outlook 
among these exceptional students: 


One of the great services which the Institute gave me 
was an increase in my optimism and confidence in the 
future. Though many of my friends are well-educated and 
fairly well-to-do, many prefer to spend their spare time 
in trivial amusement rather than in serious thought. When 
they talk about Government at all it is to criticise it 
instead of offering any appreciation of its great work or 
any constructive comments for its improvement. I was 
especially impressed, therefore, that most of the Institute 
members with whom I talked were really interested in 
worth while things. Their real interest in the talks we 
heard, their lively discussion on current affairs, and the 
numerous questions with which they deluged the speakers, 
convinced me that many members of this supposedly reck- 
less generation are growing up to be real leaders. This 
ought to inspire me to try to be among the best of them. 


Fifth, the contact with each other of students 
from different regions of the country was an edu- 
cation in itself, revealing the sectional differences, 
but also demonstrating the common bonds that 
unify the nation: 

The most vital experience of this day to me was the 
interchange of ideas as represented by the Institute dis- 
cussion period that evening. Every section of the country 
was represented, and it was an unforgettable experience to 
hear these people tell their impressions about democracy 
as it affects their regions, or their ideas on national prob- 
lems. 


Sixth, a stronger pride in country, a firmer 
loyalty to democratic ideals, and a deeper appre- 
ciation of the labor and sacrifices that have gone 
into the building of our nation resulted from 
the interplay of both seeing the Capital’s historic 
shrines and observing the government of today at 
work. As one eloquent representative told his 
high school assembly, in words that fittingly close 
an account of a project for developing democratic 
leadership: 

We had seen a city built on democratic ideals, a Gov- 
ernment at work—a Government built for the ages, not 
for today or tomorrow, but for eternity as long as we are 
willing to pledge ourselves to the democratic motive be- 
hind it. If all of you could have seen that great city, I'm 
sure you would feel as we do that today more than ever 
we are willing to sacrifice in order to preserve what others 
have lived and died to create. 
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Tests in Civics and Citizenship 


Part I 


Newton Rodeheaver and Paul R. Grim 








VALUATION is one of the most vital 

but difficult problems in education. Much 

is said in every school system about the 
objectives of the educational program. Curricu- 
lum construction and reconstruction go on 
constantly in the hope that well-established and 
new objectives may be more satisfactorily at- 
tained. Unfortunately, too little is done to ap- 
praise the educational program in the light of 
these objectives. The use of standardized tests 
provides one means of evaluating the results of 
classroom teaching and of other educational ac- 
tivities. 

The primary reason for using any kind of 
standardized test should be to help the teacher 
determine the progress of pupils toward common 
goals and to diagnose their difficulties so that the 
appropriate remedial instruction can be given. 
Since standardized tests are usually published in 
several equivalent forms, it is possible to check 
pupil growth and learning difficulties at different 
stages of their development. 

One of the arguments often given for the use 
of standardized tests is that they give the teacher 
an opportunity to compare his pupils with those 
in other school systems and those in other parts 
of the country. Since comparative norms are 
usually determined by the administration of the 
tests to thousands of pupils in different parts of 





‘ By a standardized test is meant one which is scientifi- 
cally constructed in order to secure validity and reliability, 
has a uniform system of administration, is relatively ob- 
jective in the scoring and in the interpretation of results, 
and has comparative norms provided. 








The Civic Education Committee of the National 
Council for the Social Studies delegated to two of its 
members the task of assembling information about 
tests in civics and citizenship. The second, and con- 
cluding, instalment of their report will appear next 
month. Mr. Rodeheaver teaches in the High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and Mr. Grim is on the 
faculty of Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham. 
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the country, the teacher can use the results as a 
basis of comparison if he wishes to do so. It must 
be pointed out, however, that such a practice 
should be followed only when the particular tests 
chosen appraise the same goals as those which the 
teacher is seeking to attain. Since the goals of 
civics instruction vary from school to school and 
state to state, and since the content of civics 
courses varies correspondingly, the teacher who 
selects a standardized test in this field should 
examine it critically to see that it meets his pur- 
poses before using it as an instrument for com- 
parison. 

Another reason for the use of standardized tests 
in civics instruction is that the use of such tests 
usually gives the teacher a relatively objective 
means of determining the achievement of his 
pupils. His own appraisal is frequently highly 
subjective. Most standardized tests have been 
carefully constructed, and tried experimentally 
with a large number of students. An “item 
analysis” is usually made which leads to the 
elimination of those items which do not discrimi- 
nate. The typical classroom teacher, even if he 
has the ability necessary to construct such instru- 
ments, usually lacks the time needed for the 
careful experimental construction of them. 


CRITERIA OF TEST SELECTION 


HE following criteria may be helpful to the 

teacher who is attempting to select a stand- 
ardized test to appraise the outcomes of his social 
studies instruction: 


(1) Is the test valid for our purposes and for our pupils? 
Does it measure what it purports to measure? Does it help 
appraise the particular objective with which we are now 
concerned? Does it measure the kind of pupil behavior 
we are trying to develop? 

(2) Is the test a reliable appraisal instrument for our 
purpose? Does it contain an adequate sample of the pupil 
behavior which we are trying to develop? Does it contain 
a representative sample of the kind of behavior (informa- 
tion, skills, attitudes) we are attempting to have our 
pupils achieve? Does it take cognizance of the fluctuation 
of the pupil’s reactions? 

(3) Is the test a sufficiently objective instrument for the 
appraisal of our purpose? Does it eliminate as much sub- 
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jectivity as possible? Has the composite judgment of test 
experts and teachers been utilized in its construction? 
Can we secure results highly comparable to those which 
would be obtained if others equally as well trained as we 
administered, scored, and interpreted the test? 

(4) Is the test satisfactorily practical? Is the time limit 
well within the period of maximum concentration for our 
pupils? Can it be scored efficiently? Can clerical help be 
used in scoring? Is it adaptable to machine scoring? Can 
we interpret it in relation to our goals? Can we use the 
test results effectively in our evaluation program? 


In using any standardized test it is important 
to follow rigidly the directions for its administra- 
tion and this is especially true in the case of tests 
of attitudes and beliefs. The problem of rapport 
is most important; students usually will react in 
testing situations in a similar manner in which 
they been taught. Freedom of expression and the 
encouragement of discussion in teaching are con- 
ducive to honest reactions in testing. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TESTS 


E HAVE undertaken to list a number of 

W the best and most widely used tests for 
measuring knowledge and understanding of civics 
and for appraising certain attitudes and beliefs 
that make for good citizenship. There is no uni- 
versally accepted definition of good citizenship. In 
the bibliography, when it is said that adequate 
information is given concerning validity, it means 
simply that the author has taken pains to show 
that the test measures what it purports to meas- 
ure: if it purports to measure certain aspects of 
good “citizenship,” that means that in establish- 
ing the test’s validity the author has checked it 
against the most generally accepted definition of 
those aspects of citizenship which he set out to 
measure, although none might be regarded by 
some people as an adequate definition. “Good 
citizenship” is a composite of many factors. The 
qualities of some of these factors can be measured 
by objective tests, while other aspects and be- 
haviors of citizenship must be evaluated in other 
ways. The wider use of anecdotal records, written 
papers, self-appraisal, records of extra-curricular 
activities, parental conferences, community ac- 
tivities, and the like, point out possible avenues 
for a more valid and comprehensive evaluation 
of citizenship in the future. 

We have included a few tests which can not be 
classed as standardized because they have not yet 
been tried out by an experimental procedure with 
a sufficient number of pupils to afford a basis 
of comparison useful for the country as a whole. 
Non-standardized tests may well serve a local 
situation better than a standardized test, depend- 


ing upon the purposes and the pupils involved. 

It is urged that the teacher before ordering 
quantities of any test first secure a specimen set 
in order to determine to his own satisfaction 
whether or not the test will meet his needs. 

Only the first instalment of the bibliography 
appears in this issue. It is devoted exclusively to 
tests of information and understanding in Ameri- 
can government and civics. The second instal- 
ment, to appear next month, will list tests in 
current affairs, community affairs, the United 
States Constitution, attitudes, and beliefs. 


American Government and Civics 


American Civics and Government, A Test of, 
by John C. Almack. C. A. Gregory Co., 245, Cal- 
houn St., Cincinnati, 1928. 


Grades: g-12, normal school, and junior college. Forms: 
I and II. Jtems: 76 multiple-choice in each form. Price: 
2l4¢; 100 for $2.00; specimen set, both forms, 2o0¢. 

Objectives: To test factual information, knowledge of 
terms, and, to some extent, civic judgment and _ policy. 

Comment: Most of the items test for factual informa- 
tion of basic importance. In spite of the fact that the 
test is fourteen years old, very few of the items are out 
of date. Well constructed. Information given as to ad- 
ministration, scoring, and interpretation of norms. Reli- 
ability coefficient high; but how it was obtained is not 
indicated. No information given as to validity. 


American Civics and Government Test for High 
Schools and Colleges, by F. A. Magruder, M. M. 
Chambers, and R. J. Clinton. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., 1931. 

Grades: 8-12 and college. Forms: A and B. Items: 
multiple-choice and matching. Time: 40 min. for high 
school; 35 min. for college. Price: 4¢; 25 for 75¢; specimen 
set, 10¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of national, state, 
and local government. 

Comment: Apparently reliable, but validity might be 
questioned on the basis of its correlation with teachers’ 
marks. Rather technical; largely based on the Federal 
Constitution. 


American Council Civics and Government Test, 
by Robert D. Leigh, Joseph McGoldrick, Peter 
Odegard, and Ben D. Wood. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N.Y., 1928. 

Grades: g-12 and college. Forms: A and B. Items: true- 
false, matching, multiple-choice, and completion. Time: 
go min. Price: 25 for $1.50; specimen set, 20¢. 

Objectives: To measure information concerning civics 
and American government. 

Comment: An excellent instrument for measuring basic 
civic facts and information. Contains adequate sample of 
items concerning local, state, and national government. 
A few scattered items involve civic attitudes and interpre- 
tations. Adequate information given as to validity and 
reliability. 
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Brown-Woody Civics Test, by Arold W. Brown 
and Clifford Woody. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N.Y., 1926. 

Grades: 7-12. Forms: A and B. Items: 129 multiple- 
choice and true-false. Time: 35 min. Price: 25 for $1.30; 
specimen set, 15¢. 

Objectives: “This test is designed to give an objective 
measure of the achievement of students either in the 
civics of the senior high school or in the community civics 
of junior high or elementary school. . . . While the test 
is essentially analytical in character, percentile norms and 
medians are provided.” 

Comment: Well constructed. Adequate information 
given as to reliability and validity. 40 items deal with 
vocabulary, 80 with information, g with “critical think- 
ing.” A satisfactory test with respect to vocabulary and 
factual information. Too elementary for senior high school. 


Burton Civics Test, by William H. and Virginia 
N. Burton. World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y., 1928. 


Grades: 5-9. Forms: A and B. Items: multiple-choice. 
Time: 20 min. Price: 25 for $1.00; specimen set, 15¢. 

Objectives: To measure general knowledge of civics— 
political, economic, and social facts. 

Comment: The test “is purely one of information; no 
attempt has been made to test appreciations, attitudes, or 
judgments.” Items carefully selected and analyzed for 
validity; civic problems sampled were based on common 
usage. Non-technical. Items still functional, though first 
derived in 1922. Different norms provided for different 
economic levels of pupils’ homes. Adequate information 
on validity and reliability. 


Erbe-Denny American Government Tests, based 
on Magruder’s American Government, by Carl 
Erbe and E. C. Denny. Allyn and Bacon, 50 
Beacon St., Boston, 1941. 


Grades: 11-12. Forms: There are six tests, each de- 
signed to cover about three weeks of class work, and two 
semester tests covering the entire text. Items: 100 true- 
false, multiple-choice, and matching items on each of the 
semester tests; 60 items on each of the other tests. Price: 
set of eight tests, 3o¢. 

Objectives: To test knowledge of factual information 
in Magruder’s American Government. 

Comment: These tests would be of most value to 
those using Magruder’s American Government. On the 
whole the items appear to be well constructed; however, 
the tests have not been standardized. 


Hill-Wilson Civic Action Test, by Howard C. 
Hill and Howard E. Wilson. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., Bloomington, Ill. (No copyright date, 
but norms were determined in 1929.) 


Grades: 6-12. Items: 20 multiple-choice. Price: 114¢; 
100 for $1.25; specimen set, 8¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of the machinery of 
civic cooperation. 

Comment: Test items are of the “What-should-you-do?” 
type; not based on desirable social attitudes, but on knowl- 
edge of the “machinery of civic cooperation.” Items are 
good for this specific purpose—and valid in terms of 
it. No data regarding reliability. Medians given for boys 
and girls, grades 6-12. 
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Iowa Every-Pupil Test in American Government, 
by John H. Haefner and John E. Briggs. State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, 1941. 


Grades: g-12. Forms: one only. Items: 87 multiple- 
choice. Price: 4¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge of government. 

Comment: An excellent instrument for its purpose. An 
adequate sample of items and situations. Modern prob- 
lems and issues used. Measures knowledge of propaganda 
devices. Test situations are real, interesting, and functional. 
This test ranks among the best of the standardized tests. 


Mordy-Schrammel American Government Test, 
by F. E. Mordy and H. E. Schrammel. Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, 1940. 


Grades: g-12 and college. Forms: A available now; B 
later. Items: 124 multiple-choice, true-false, and matching. 
Price: 25 for 6o¢; specimen set, 15¢. 

Objectives: To measure knowledge and understanding 
of government as it functions in this country. “An impor- 
tant part of the test consists of practical problems for the 
correct interpretation of which the student must make 
application of his knowledge.” 

Comment: Test is based on the commen content of 
leading textbooks and courses of study. Adequate in- 
formation given concerning administration, scoring, and 
reliability. Norms based on scores of high school students, 
most of whom had had work in this field for one year. 


Mordy-Schrammel Civics Test, by F. E. Mordy 
and H. E. Schrammel. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, 1935. 


Grades: 7-9. Forms: A and B. Items: 93 true-false, 
multiple-choice, and matching. Price: 25 for 5o¢; speci- 
men set, 15¢. 

Objectives: The authors say: “This is an elementary 
objective test covering vocabulary, information, and the 
application of facts and principles. It covers local, state, 
and national government.” 

Comment: Items selected from the common content 
of several leading textbooks in the field. An effort was 
made to include a sampling of items in proportion to the 
stress they received in the textbooks studied. Adequate 
information given as to reliability, administration, scor- 
ing, and the interpretation of the norms, which are given 
for Grades 7 to g. The tests appear to be valid for the 
information and vocabulary stressed in the leading civics 
textbooks, but it may be doubted that they test ability to 
apply facts and principles to any great extent. 


Wesley Test in Political Terms, by Edgar B. 
Wesley. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 1932. 


Grades: g-12 and junior college. Forms: A, B, C, and D. 
Items: 10 multiple-choice in each test. Price: 25 for 40¢; 
100 for $1.50; specimen set, 3o¢. 

Objectives: Designed to measure understanding of politi- 
cal terms. 

Comment: Each test is very short, but nevertheless the 
manual states: “The reliability of each form is sufficiently 
high to serve as a measurement of groups but not of 
sufficient reliability for the measurement of individuals. 
However, if all four forms are used at a time the reliability 

. is satisfactory for individual diagnosis.” 
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National Council at Lexington 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association 
will meet at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 7-9. 
On Saturday, May 9g, the National Council for 
the Social Studies will join with the Teachers’ 
Section of the Association and with the Kentucky 
Council for the Social Studies in two sessions, 
both to be held in the Lafayette Hotel: 


Forenoon session 

Chairman: Anna B. Peck, University School, University 
of Kentucky. 

“Missouri at Work on Problems of the Curriculum,” 
W. Francis English, Superintendent of Schools, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

“Social Studies Teachers and the War,” Erling M. Hunt, 
Columbia University. 

Discussion: Clarence P. Denman, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 


Luncheon session 

Chairman: A. M. Stickles, Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers College. 

The Music Department of the University of Kentucky 
will present a group of folk songs under the direction 
of Miss Mildred Lewis. 

“Colorful Characters from Transylvania’s Past,” F. G. 
Davenport, Professor of History, Transylvania College. 


High School Consumer Week 


High school students are consumers; and as 
such they should be made especially conscious 
of their responsibilities and opportunities as war- 
time consumers in 1942: “How to conserve scarce 
materials, how to buy and use goods efficiently, 
and how to stretch their dollars in order to main- 
tain present living standards in the face of rising 
prices and shortages of goods for civilian use.” 
With this end in view, the Consumer Division 
of the OPA (Office of Price Administration) has 
invited every high school in the nation to set 
aside one week this spring for observance as 
“Consumer Week.” No fixed dates for the observ- 
ance are prescribed, as each school is urged to 
select whatever dates best fit its calendar. Free 
materials to assist in the observance of the week 
may be had for the asking; address all requests 
to the School and College Staff, Consumer Divi- 
sion, Office of Price Administration, Washington. 

The Consumer Division has also issued “The 
Consumer and the War: A Study Outline,” in 
31 pages, mimeographed, of which copies will 
be sent on request. 
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Teachers interested in consumer education— 
at this critical time, and at all times should be- 
come familiar with the activities and publica- 
tions of the Consumer Education Association. 
Dues, including subscription to the Consumer 
Education Journal, are $2.00 per year. Subscrip- 
tion to the magazine, without membership, is 
$1.00 per year. The current issue of the Journal, 
containing an article by Eleanor Roosevelt on 
“Why the Schools Should Teach Consumer Prob- 
lems,” will be sent free on request. Address 
Carlton J. Siegler, secretary, 45 Sunnyside Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 


Education and National Defense 


The Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of 
Education, is publishing an Education and Public 
Defense Series of pamphlets. Those now available 
include No. 4, “What the Schools Can Do”; No. 
7, “Living Democracy in Secondary Schools”; No. 
13, “Hemisphere Solidarity—What High Schools 
Can Do to Promote Good Will in Latin 
America”; No. 15, “Education Under Dictator- 
ships and in Democracies.” The cost is 15 cents 
each, with a 25 per cent discount for 100 or more. 


Health in Wartime 


The Survey Graphic continues its series of spe- 
cial “Calling America” issues with a March num- 
ber on “Fitness for Freedom.” Single copies are 
40 cents; four copies for one dollar. Three of the 
special issues, “The Americas: South and North,” 
“Manning the Arsenal of Democracy,” and “Fit- 
ness for Freedom” are also offered for one dollar. 
Address 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Study Guide on Youth 


M. M. Chambers has prepared “Looking Ahead 
with Youth,” a study guide for use with the re- 
cently published report of the American Youth 
Commission, Youth and the Future. 

In 30 pages it deals with youth unemployment, 
various aspects of youth work programs, the needs 
of youth, education, occupational adjustment, 
leisure time, marriage and the home, health, de- 
linquency, citizenship, action in communities, 
and the role of the state and federal governments. 

The guide is available from the American 
Council on Education, Washington, for 25 cents 
a copy; 10 cents each for ten or more copies. 
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Classroom Materials 


The Florida Curriculum Laboratory, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, has published (1942) 
an 88-page mimeographed bibliography of ‘Ma- 
terials for the Classroom: A List of Selected 
Pamphlets, Bulletins, etc. Free and Inexpensive, 
Usable in the Classroom, and Easily Obtained.” 
There are sections on Protecting Life and Health, 
Making a Home, Conserving and Improving Ma- 
terial Conditions, Earning a Living, Expressing 
Aesthetic Impulses . . . , and Social and Civic 
Activities. Each item is annotated briefly. 


Curriculum Bulletin: Oregon 


The Curriculum Bulletin, edited by Hugh B. 
Wood of the University of Oregon, of which over 
fifty numbers have appeared, includes “Social 
Studies: A Study Guide for Teachers,” “Curricu- 
lum Trends and Recommendations for a 12-Year 
Social Studies Program,” “Units of Work: a Study 
Guide for Teachers,” “Planning and Teaching 
Curriculum Units,” “Suggestions for Improving 
Group Discussion,” “Improving Pupil Evalua- 
tion and Marking,” “Price Lists of Inexpensive 
Teaching Materials,” “An Index to Visual and 
Auditory Aids and Materials,” units on Brazil, 
Hawaii, and Marco Polo, bibliographies for units 
on Mexico and communication, a series of second- 
grade unites on community helpers, and a de- 
scription of a tenth-grade program of social liv- 
ing. An annotated price list may be obtained 
from the University Cooperative Store, Eugene. 


Latin-American Exhibits 


“Traveling exhibits of Latin-American teach- 
ing materials are available for loan from the 
Library Service Division of the U. S. Office of 
Education. The exhibits, planned to further a 
better understanding of the Americas, have been 
prepared by the Office in cooperation with the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Department of State. 

“Approximately 150 exhibits are being pre- 
pared for use in elementary, junior, and senior 
high schools. These vary in size and subject em- 
phasis. However, most of them are of a general 
nature, though special exhibits have been as- 
sembled to fill requests for additional informa- 
tion in regard to such subjects as science and art. 
... [A typical exhibit includes 25 books, 25 en- 
larged photographs, 10 pamphlets, and 6 pieces 
of handicraft. ] 

“Each article will be labeled with an explana- 
tory legend. There will also be a detailed descrip- 
tion of the exhibit as a whole. The exhibit is 
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planned for display on a 3- by 6-foot table plus 
wall space for posters, maps, etc. Exhibits will be 
sent upon request to superintendents, principals, 
superisors, or other authorized individuals” 
(School Life, February, 1942, p. 135). 


Topical Broadsides 


To disseminate summary information on cur- 
rent topics, the National League of Women 
Voters has undertaken the publication of a series 
of “broadsides.” Each is a single 9 x 12 inch sheet, 
attractively printed on both sides, with outlines 
and headings to catch the eye. Topics treated in 
the first five broadsides to be published are: 
Taxation, Civilian Defense, Defense Bonds, Ra- 
tioning, and Post-War Plans. Each is available in 
quantities only, at 75 cents per hundred. Order 
from the national headquarters of the League, 
726 Jackson Place, Washington. 


Reading Lists 


The American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has a series of re- 
cently published reading lists of current impor- 
tance. They include Elizabeth W. Loosley and 
Ethelwyn Wickson, Canada: A Reading Guide 
and Bibliography; Lillian H. Smith and Annie 
M. Wright, Canada: A Reading Guide for Chil- 
dren and Young People; Betty Adler, Latin 
America: Books for Young Readers; Annie Laurie 
Echison, The American Spirit in Fiction; Mar- 
garet Fulmer, Civil Liberties and Democracy; 
Margaret Willis, Economic Democracy; and Flor- 
ence S. Hellman, Military Training for National 
Defense. Price, 25 cents each, or 10 copies (as- 
sorted) for one dollar; special rates for larger 
quantities. 

The February issue of Building America (2 
West 45th Street, New York. go cents) is devoted 
to “Libraries.” 


Reading in Secondary Schools 


The Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association for January is concerned with 
Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools. Its 48 
pages consider “Reading: Every Teacher’s Prob- 
lem,” “Current Programs of Reading Instruc- 
tion,” “The Reading Needs of Individual 
Pupils,” “Appropriate Reading Materials,” “Im- 
portant Emphases in Classroom Practice,” “Re- 
medial Instruction in Reading,” and “The Hall- 
marks of an Effective Reading Program,” and list 
textbooks, references, workbooks, tests, and other 
pertinent materials. Price 25 cents, from the 
National Education Association, Washington. 
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A Civic Pledge 
The following Civic Pledge, inspired by the 
Ephebic Oath taken by the young men of ancient 
Athens as they assumed the responsibilities of 
adult citizenship, was drafted by President Dixon 
Ryan Fox of Union College in connection with 
his commencement address at the Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady, last January. It should 

have value for other communities. 


I will thank Schenectady, my city, for having given 
me the light of understanding through long years of 
school; for having set up and supported churches where 
I can learn the meaning of my life; for defending my 
health against disease and providing hospitals to cure 
the sick; for keeping good order so that I may hold my 
property and go about my proper business without danger; 
for maintaining a library, and cherishing museums, good 
newspapers and radio, whereby I may continue my edu- 
cation as long as I live; for bringing into my convenience 
all manner of wholesome entertainment, great music and 
other opportunities to refresh and lift my spirit; for 
opening to me the far vision of achievement in science, 
learning and the arts; for surrounding me with all that 
modern civilization has to give. 

In return I will do my duty as a citizen. I will take 
pains to learn the laws of my city and then obey them. 
I will work with others to bring good and able citizens 
into offices of public trust and keep them there while they 
advance the interests of the city. I will do nothing, and 
connive at nothing, that would leave my city poorer. 

I will do more than my mere civic duty. I will forward 
by word, hand and purse, so far as I can, every enter- 
prise to help the people of my city. I will recognize as 
neighbors equal in their rights and fellow-members of 
the great fraternity of my city all its well-disposed in- 
habitants of whatever creed or race or color, whether rich 
or poor, managers or workmen, learned or ignorant, old 
citizens or new; but I will pay a special respect to those 
who, as I believe, best serve the city’s life. I will defend 
my city’s good name at home and abroad. 

I will be proud of Schenectady and do my best to 
make Schenectady proud of me. 


Cultural History in Pictures 


“Reconstructing the Past,” a series of illustra- 
tive sets intended to survey cultural history, is 
being published by the Division of Museum Ex- 
tension, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. One hun- 
dred sets were projected, of which over forty have 
been prepared and of which four have now been 
published: No. 1, “Elizabethan England,” by 
Franklin B. Williams; No. 2, “Greek Athletics 
and Festivals in the Fifth Century,” by Hester 
Harrington Stow; No. 3, “The French Renais- 
sance,” by Catherine E. Boyd; and No. 4, “Life 
in Eighteenth Century England,” by Robert J. 
Allen. 

There are forty or more plates, each 12 x 1614 
inches with full explanatory captions in each 
portfolio. Each portfolio also has an interpretive 


booklet, including a selective and annotated 
bibliography, and usually a list of recordings. 

Each set costs $5.20, postpaid; subscriptions to 
Nos. 1 to 12 inclusive, $4.20 each, postpaid. Other 
possible titles in this first series include the 
Byzantine World; the Mediaeval Cathedral, 
Mediaeval Town Life, Greek Drama and the 
Ancient Theatre, Canterbury Tales and Chau. 
cer’s England, The French Revolution and Na- 
poleon, and Roman Daily Life. 


Intercultural Education Yearbook 


One of the most important educational year- 
books of the year for social studies teachers came 
from the press last month, “addressed to the 
task of achieving a status of equality for those 
groups of our citizens who are to all intents and 
purposes still treated as outsiders in this coun- 
try.” Americans All: Studies in Intercultural 
Education reports twenty cases of promising 
practices and defines the present task of the 
schools. It is the Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction of the National Education Association, 
jointly sponsored by the Society for Curriculum 
Study and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. Illustrated, 385 pages, cloth-bound, 
$2.00. Order from the Department, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington. 


Recent Articles 


Bretnall, J. R. “Welfare Workers,” Clearing House, XVI: 
329-31, February, 1942. High School students cooperate 
with the Department of Welfare in Milburn, New Jersey. 

Butterweck, Joseph S., and Spessard, Katherine H. “Char- 
acter for Community Living,” Clearing House, XVI: 
323-38, February, 1942. A two-year integrated program 
in Grades 7 and 8, at Radnor, Pennsylvania. 

Hanna, Paul. “The Classroom—a Defense Unit,” Journal 
of Educational Sociology, XV: 369-76, February, 1942. 
Morale, activities, and services. 

Howard, John A., Jr. “Pan American Relations,” Southern 
California Social Studies Review, XVIII: 812, February, 
1942. Report on a course in the Inglewood, California, 
High School. 

Lloyd, James W. “The Classroom and the War,” Southern 
California Social Studies Review, XVIII: 3, 14-15, Febru- 
ary, 1942. A plea for loyal citizens of Japanese descent. 

Mordy, F. E. “We Made a Law,” Clearing House, XVI: 
339-40, February, 1942. Manhattan, Kansas, junier high 
school pupils put through a campaign for a new law on 
school buses. 

Tubbs, Eston V. “International Relations,” Clearing House, 
XVI:332-34, February, 1942. Study of world problems 
and leading nations of the world at Morgan Park High 
School, Chicago. 

Yamamoto, Jun. “Who Are the Nisei?”, Southern Cali- 
fornia Social Studies Review, XVIII:4-5, February, 1942. 
A statement on the loyalty of Japanese-Americans. 
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- Government Publications, 


and Pamphlets 


Ralph Adams Brown 








Radio Forums 


OCIAL studies teachers are making an in- 

S creasing use of radio forums. The printed 

transcripts of these programs are also valu- 

able classroom aids, especially since a wide variety 
of back numbers are available. 

The American Economic Foundation of Cleve- 
land is the sponsor of the “Wake Up America!” 
forum. Some of the topics treated are: “Social 
Planning Versus Individual Initiative Under Free 
Enterprise”; “Can Democracy Survive Under 
Present Economic Conditions?”; “Should the 
Federal Government Regulate Labor Unions?”; 
“What Would Inflation Mean to You?”; “Can 
Government Control Prices Through Regula- 
tion?”; “Can There Be a Substantial Reduction 
in Non-Defense Expenditures of the Federal 
Government?”; “Just What Is Democracy?”; 
“What Happens to Civil Liberties During Times 
of War?”; and “Women’s Role in War.” The 
price of each transcript is 10 cents. 

Town Meeting, Bulletin of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, is the transcript of radio’s 
oldest forum program. Town Meeting is pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, and costs 10 cents. Dis- 
counts are available on quantity purchases. One 
admirable feature of these pamphlets is a short 
but selective bibliography on the topic. Subjects 
discussed as early as 1935-36 are still available; 
many of these are valuable for modern problems 
classes in establishing the background of present 
situations. 

For example, a class studying the present labor 
situation—or a class in American history taking 
up a unit of work on the labor movement in this 
country—could very well use at least ten of the 
transcripts; on the bases of the post-war settle- 
ment, at least sixteen. A cumulative topical index, 
cross referenced, for the years 1936-41 can be 
bought for 10 cents; a complete list of titles will 
be sent free on request. 

Transcripts of the University of Chicago 
Round Table are also available, address the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. They cost ten cents a copy, 
or five copies for 25 cents; a six months’ subscrip- 
tion costs one dollar. These transcripts include 
“added factual material in the form of graphs, 
maps, pictographs, footnotes, bibliographies, etc.” 
Lists of all transcripts remaining in print will be 
sent to any teacher who requests them. 
Indicative of the topics discussed in the last 
six months are the following: ‘““How to Meet the 
Menace of Inflation”; “Censorship”; What Does 
Rationing Mean?”; “Canada, Neighbor at War’; 
“The Philippines”; “Anti-Semitism”; ‘Defense: 
Who'll Pay the Piper?”; “Manpower: The Key to 
History”; and “Labor Policies in Wartime.” 


Old South Leaflets 


Since 1881 the Old South Association in Boston 
has been issuing the Old South Leaflets. These 
are paper-bound pamphlets which average six- 
teen pages in length and sell for five cents. No 
new leaflets are being published, and no reprints 
of exhausted numbers are made. 

Most of these are source material in American 
history, but a few deal with either English history 
or English literature. Teachers interested in this 
material would do well to write to the Association 
(address: The Old South Meeting House, Corner 
Washington and Milk Streets) for a list of all 
leaflets now available. 


‘‘America in a World at War’ 


The Oxford University Press publishes and dis- 
tributes a series of 32-page pamphlets which sell 
for ten cents, or twelve for a dollar. They are 
briefly described as “A series of short accounts 
of current international topics written by expert 
historians, economists, lawyers, and scientists.” 
In readability they vary greatly, as would be ex- 
pected of a series of pamphlets by different au- 
thors. Some of them are usable by all students, 
while better students can profit from any of them. 
New titles are frequently added; at the present 
time the list includes: “An American Looks at 
the British Empire,” ““The Monroe Doctrine To- 
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day,” “America’s Maginot Lines,” “Aircraft Pro- 
duction and National Defense,” “The Isolationist 
Illusion and World Peace,” “German Youth and 
the Nazi Dream of Victory,” “Food or Freedom: 
The Vital Blockade,” “1917 and 1941,” “Hitler’s 
Speeches and the United States,” “America Faces 
Japan,” “Building Our Fences in Latin America,” 
“German Geopolitics,” and “Our Allies: The 
Netherlands East Indies.” 


Government Magazines 


The United States Department of Commerce 
issues two weekly magazines, Domestic Commerce 
and Foreign Commerce Weekly, which sell for 
five and ten cents a copy, respectively. 

Much of the material in the Foreign Commerce 
Weekly could be used in the study of Latin 
America, as evidenced by the following articles, 
both appearing in February issues: “American 
Fibers—Another Material Binding the Americas 
Together”; and “Brazil—Arsenal of Strategic Ma- 
terials.” Domestic Commerce has been devoted 
almost exclusively during recent months, to mat- 
ters of national defense. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


Regardless of the future of the CCC, it is a 
phase of American life which no modern prob- 
lems teacher should ignore. There are a large 
number of well-written and excellently illus- 
trated pamphlets, dealing with various phases of 
the CCC, which are available to teachers as long 
as the present supply lasts. These may never be 
reprinted. Some of these pamphlets are “Woods- 
manship for the CCC”; ““The CCC—A Youth Pro- 
gram”; ‘Forest Improvements by the CCC”; “‘Re- 
forestation by the CCC”; “The CCC and Wild- 
life”; “Hands to Save the Soil”; “The CCC at 
Work” (contains over 100 pages, very well illus- 
trated); ““The CCC and Public Recreation”; and 
“Life and Training in the CCC.” 

Of interest to teachers is a 25-cent pamphlet 
issued last October by the Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington. “The Civilian Conservation Corps, The 
National Youth Administration, and the Public 
Schools”—this is the much-discussed and very con- 
troversial pamphlet in which the Commission 
recommends that both the CCC and the NYA 
be discontinued. 


The Far East 


Civic Training is a monthly bulletin issued for 
teachers by the American Education Press, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio, and sent free to all teachers using 
any of the Press publications; it costs one dollar 
a year to others. In the February 15 issue two 
pages are devoted to the Far East. Two articles, 
“What Do We Know About the Far East?” and 
“The Far East in U. S. History,” are supple- 
mented by a map showing the Dutch East Indies 
superimposed on a map of the United States. 
This would be of great help, in demonstrating 
comparative distances, to any teacher who had 
the use of an opaque projector. 

House Document 458, 1st session, 77th Congress 
is a 117-page pamphlet which can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents for 15 
cents. (Order by number: 77-1 H. Doc. 458.) Its 
full title describes its contents: Summary of past 
policy, and of more immediate events, in relation 
to the Pacific area, message from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a summary of 
the past policy of this country in relation to the 
Pacific area and of the more immediate events 
leading up to this Japanese onslaught upon our 
forces and Territory. 

The latter item is paralleled by “The Great 
Betrayal: “President Roosevelt's Report on 
Japanese Aggression,” published by the American 
Council on Public Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, 
Washington, at 10 cents a copy. 


Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress has available for free 
distribution four pamphlets which every teacher 
of American history should obtain: 

“The Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and Other Historic 
Material in the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress.” This is a 15-page pam- 
phlet containing a picture of the Shrine in which 
the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution are preserved, brief but interesting ac- 
counts of both documents, including several facts 
not available in the average school library, and a 
discussion of the Division of Manuscripts. 

“The Constitution of the United States, An 
Account of its Travels since September 17, 1787.” 
A 17-page brochure described by the title, and 
containing five facsimiles of the pages of the Con- 
stitution. 

“Magna Carta, The Lincoln Cathedral Copy 
Exhibited in the Library of Congress.” A 16-page 
illustrated pamphlet, divided into four sections: 
“Runnymede,” “The Charter,” “The Extant 
Original Copies of the Charter,” and “The Lin- 
coln Cathedral Copy.” 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film News 


With the return of spring sunshine many teach- 
ers will be engaged in the preparation of school- 
made films. Iwo free publications will be of 
considerable value to such groups: Ciné Kodak 
News, issued semi-monthly by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, New York, and Filmo- 
Topics, obtainable from the Bell and Howell 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 

An organization called New Tools For Teach- 
ing, Room 6328, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, has been set up as a clearing house on films, 
radio, pamphlets, and other material on current 
topics, and will send you information concern- 
ing available items. 

One of the most comprehensive lists of 16-mm. 
free films that has come to our attention is Lyle 
Miller’s National 16-mm. Film Directory of Free 
Loan Films (43 pages. Mimeographed). Over 
1700 films from 240 different sources are arranged 
according to convenient topic headings with 
brief sub-headings. Price $1.00. Address Lyle 
Miller, Hillman Junior High School, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Are you interested in obtaining films on Latin 
America? The Office of Coordinater of Inter- 
American affairs, Motion Picture Section, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, under the direction 
of Nelson Rockefeller, is now preparing a serics 
of fifty films on the Americas. These films, about 
half of which will be in color, will be free to 
schools. The first, Americans All, is now avail- 
able. 

A large number of new, British, non-theatrical, 
films are now available to schools through the 
British Library of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. This organization’s most recent 
list adds 28 new films to those previously circu- 
lated. New titles deal with such topics as Civil 
Defense, Armed Service, British People in War- 
time, Industry and Agriculture, Education and 
Health Service, and Pre-War Life, Work and 
Leisure. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


The British War Relief Society, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. All films are available on loan but a contribu- 
tion is expected. 
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Queen’s Messengers. 1 reel (7 minutes), sound. Trucks 
which carry aid to victims of the blitz. 

Thumbs Up. 3 reels (35 minutes), sound. Humanitarian 
work of British War Relief Society. 

Seeds of Victory. 1 reel (10 minutes), sound. How home 
gardens help feed the British. 

Thank You, America. 1 reel (814 minutes), sound. 
Britain’s thanks for aid shown in picture. 

London Night. 1 reel (10 minutes), sound. Mobile food 
kitchen feeds the British. 

Volunteer Worker—Donald Duck. (2 minutes), sound. 
Appeal for aid. 

Owner Comes Aboard. 1 reel (6 minutes), sound. British 
taxpayer visits a battleship. 


Castle Films, RCA Building, New York City. 

Japs Bomb U.S.A. 1 reel, silent or sound, sale price 
$8.75 or $17.50. The attack on Pearl Harbor. 

America’s Call to Arms. 1 reel, silent or sound, sale 
price $8.75 or $17.50. 

British Commandos in Action. 1 reel, silent or sound, 
sale price $8.75 or $17.50. 


Office of Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Motion 
Picture Section, 444 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Americans All. 2 reels, sound, loan. The people of the 
Latin-American Republics. 


EIV Films, 4400 Market Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 


Our Flag. 4 reel, silent, sale $10. How to show respect 
for the flag and how to display it. 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
Fighting the Fire Bomb. g reels, sound, rental $3.00. 
The Warning. 3 reels, sound, rental $4.50. 
Stop That Fire. 14 reel, sound, rental $1.00. 


The Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street, New York 
City. 

Here is Tomorrow. 3 reels, sound, rental apply. 
America’s consumer cooperatives. 


National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York City. 

Defense for America. 1 reel, sound, loan. Training work- 
ers; plant cooperation for defense. 


Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

The Land-Builders. 2 reels, sound, loan. Customs, folk- 
ways, scenic beauty of Holland at peace. 


Radio News 


Our copy of Criteria for Children’s Radio Pro- 
grams recently arrived from the Federal Radio 
Education Committee, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington. This document is the work of three 
of the members of the Ohio State University’s 
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Evaluation of School Broadcasts group, Howard 
Rowland, I. Keith Tyler, and Norman Woelfel. 
It is based upon the insights and conclusions 
drawn from a series of studies of children’s re- 
actions to programs, of parents’ reactions to 
children’s listening, and upon the various codes 
and standards previously developed by broad- 
casters, parent groups, and child psychologists. 
The criteria developed are clearly explained and 
enlightening to anyone interested in utilizing the 
radio as an educative medium. 25 cents. 

Plans to establish a permanent Inter-American 
University of the Air are now assuming definite 
shape. Under the direction of Dr. James Rowland 
Angell, Public Service Counselor for the National 
Broadcasting Company, the first broadcast will be 
heard about April 1. The programs will be pre- 
sented at the university level and will be dis- 
tributed over the NBC network and over more 
than 120 affiliated Latin-American stations. 

Of special interest to social studies teachers are 
the “March of Time” programs heard Thursday 
at 8 p.M. EWT, over the NBC—Blue network. 
“Formerly specializing in reenacting scenes from 
the week’s outstanding world news events, giving 
listeners a running account of the stuff of which 
headlines had been made, the pattern now de- 
votes an entire program to recreation of the 
heroic saga of some momentous occasion” (FREC 
Service Bulletin, February, 1942). 

If you had a radio station what would you do? 
Perhaps you have considered at some time or 
other the weaknesses of our modern radio. Per- 
haps ideas have occurred to you for improvement 
of radio. Well, here’s a chance to express your- 
self. Radio station KIRO of Seattle, Washington, 
is offering an educational radio award to be 
granted to the individual who best completes, in 
not more than one hundred words, the statement 
“If I had a radio station one of the things I 
would do. . . .” First award is $150. Statements 
must be mailed to George Jennings, Vice-Chair- 
man, KIRO Radio Awards Committee, 228 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, before April 10, 1942. 

Have you been listening to “Living History,” 
a weekly fifteen-minute program to be heard 
Tuesdays at 4:15 P.M. EWT on the Columbia 
network? This program interprets current events 
in the light of their historical background. Each 
program brings a prominent historian before the 
microphone as guest speaker. 

Also recommended is “Tune-Up, America,” 
Mutual’s program honoring the services of 
women in wartime. Tune in on the Mutual net- 
work Wednesday at 11:30 P.M. EWT. 


Transcriptions 


One of the difficulties experienced by many 
teachers in utilizing records in their classrooms 
is in finding the proper record for their immedi- 
ate purpose. To answer this need the Recordings 
Division, American Council on Education, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, has issued a cata- 
log entitled, Educational Recordings for Class- 
room Use, listing all records and transcriptions 
available to December, 1941. Price, 50 cents. 

If you are in doubt as to the best type of 
recording equipment to purchase for your school 
see R. R. Lowdermilk’s Transcription Players 
for Schools: Their Selection and Use, obtainable 
from Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, at 15 cents a copy. 


Teaching Pictures 


The most recent set of social studies pictures 
to be issued by Informative Classroom Picture 
Publishers, Grand Rapids, Michigan, is a unit 
called “Voyage and Discovery.” ‘Twenty-four 
81% x 11-inch black-and-white plates, with accom- 
panying text, tell the story of discovery from the 
Norsemen to William Beebe and Roy Chapman 
Andrews. The drawings are for the most part 
simply and clearly done, though few of the draw- 
ings in this unit include too much. The price for 
the complete unit is $2.80. 

The Visualized Curriculum Series, illustrating 
basic problems of living, formerly distributed by 
the Creative Educational Society of Mankato, 
Minnesota, are now distributed by the Americana 
Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, New York. This 
is the same organization which distributes Buld- 
ing America, the picture magazine of modern 
problems. Seven units are available, one each on 
food, clothing, shelter, transportation, communi- 
cation, conservation—human resources, conserva- 
tion—natural resources. There are approximately 
100 clear, well-selected, teachable photographs in 
each of the seven topical divisions, and each is 
arranged in desirable sequence, numbered for 
position, designed for teacher or pupil use, col- 
lectively or individually. Each unit is complete 
with a teacher’s manual, and teaching text 
printed on the back of each photograph. The 
price of the complete set in a filing cabinet is 
$69.50. Individual sets may be had at $12.50. 


Binding and Filing Pictures 
In the December issue of Social Education we 


ran an item concerning the possibility of binding 
sections of the National Geographic magazine. As 
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a result of this item Miss Mary H. Rumsey of 
Evanston, Illinois, sent us an idea so good that 
we pass it along to others who may wish to 
utilize her method. 

“For many years my students have been re- 
moving magazine articles as we wanted them for 
our classwork. First we tear off the outside cover- 
pages and lift the end of the wire staples. Then 
we take off a section of the pages at a time, being 
careful to keep them in order. Then the various 
articles are separated, the sheets punched and 
placed between construction paper covers cut to 
size. The sections are fastened together with paper 
fasteners. By reinforcing the inside of the covers 
with gummed rings and the edges with scotch 
tape, these covers are quite durable. A student 
who does nice lettering puts on the title. Even 
though we want just one article from an issue, 
we put covers on all articles before they are 
damaged or lost. 

“In order to facilitate filing and sorting, we 
use the same color paper for all articles on the 
same subject. For instance, we might use brown 
for all articles on the geography of South Amer- 
ica, and tan for its history; and red and pink 
for Europe in the same way.” 


Material for Pan American Day 


“In anticipation of Pan American Day, the 
Pan American Union of Washington, D.C., has 
prepared and is distributing lists of material 
which will be made available to schools, clubs, 
civic associations and other study groups. Pan 
American Day is observed annually on April 
14th in all the American Republics. . . . This 
material is primarily directed toward use in the 
schools, where Pan American Day programs have 
become an established feature and an effective 
means to stimulate the interest of students in 
the Americas” (Educational Screen, March, 1942, 


p. 117). 
Film Strips 


The United States Department of Agriculture, 
Extension Service, Washington, has recently is- 
sued a revised edition of its list of 145 film strips. 
Printed on 35-millimeter noninflammable film, 
requiring a regular film-strip projector or an ap- 
propriate adapter attached to a glass-slide lantern, 
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the strips offered by the Department of Agricul- 
ture cover many phases of agriculture and home 
economics. They are designed for use in teaching 
better farm and home practices. Each film strip 
purchased is accompanied by a pamphlet giving 
notes for use in the preparation of instructive 
lectures. Prices average 50 cents for a strip of 
fifty single-frame pictures, or $1.00 for the same 
strip in the double-frame size. 

Just how useful are government film strips in 
the classroom? Within the fairly narrow limits 
of the subjects offered, they are excellent. Some, 
to be sure, are somewhat technical, for they are 
designed for county agents and soil conservation 
workers, but such items are clearly indicated in 
the price list. If the film strips are carefully se- 
lected to serve definite teaching purposes, they 
will be found to be equal to and in many in- 
stances superior to the commercially prepared 


film strip. 
Helpful Articles 


Aschemeyer, Esther. “Films and Slides Together,” Educa- 
tional Screen, XXI1:52-53, 77, February, 1942. A study 
of the westward movement utilizing the Erpi film Ken- 
tucky Pioneers, and slides on the West. 

Atwood, Albert W. “Washington—Storehouse of Knowl- 
edge,” National Geographic, LXXXI:325-359, March, 
1942. Nine color plates on Washington; twenty black- 
and-white photographs. 

Forbes, John R. “The Children’s Museum,” Journal of the 
National Education Association, XXXI1:46-47, February, 
1942. A visit to the Children’s Museum in Boston; de- 
scription of its program and the philosophy behind it. 

Good, H. G. “The ‘First’ Illustrated School-Books,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XXV:338-343, January, 1942. 
The author cites evidence to prove that the Orbis 
Pictus of Comenius was not the first textbook; interesting 
points concerning textbook illustrations. 

Lanks, H. C. “Honduran Highlights,” National Geographic, 
LXXXI:360-370, March, 1942. Good material on Latin 
America. Eleven natural-color photographs. 

Witham, Ernest C. “Place Geography Is Again Important,” 
School Board Journal, CIV:29-30, February, 1942. Need 
for vitalizing geography today. Interesting comments on 
geography pictures and maps. 

Woelfel, Norman. “Radio Education During the Crisis,” 
Journal of the Association for Education by Radio, 1:1, 
January, 1942. A summary calling attention to the need 
for vitalizing national morale through radio programs 
in the schools of America. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this department to Dr. Hartley at the editorial 
office, 204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN WorLp Society. By 
Linden A. Mander. Stanford University: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1941. Pp. xii, 910. $4.25. 
The teacher who is looking for the background 

of the latest war news will not be interested in 

Professor Mander’s book. But those who wish to 

discern some of the elements which a more se- 

cure and decent international order must include 
will do well to read it. Professor Mander’s evi- 
dence “should make it quite clear that nations 
as isolated units of government are unable any 
longer to perform their tasks as soveregn inde- 
pendent entities except at ruinous cost. . . . Inter- 
national government is not a luxury but a neces- 
sity. At the present moment the danger exists 
that the war may be fought for the wrong things 
and that men may be asking and answering with 
terrible intensity the wrong questions. . . . The 
fundamental issue is what kind of nationalism 
can best serve the interests of the people of the 
world, and what kind of international organiza- 
tion can most efficiently minister to man’s needs” 

(vi-viii). 

In accordance with his belief that “contem- 
porary civilization has been _ over-political- 
minded” (ix), the author devotes the first 60 per 
cent of his study to the international aspects of 
such problems as health, crime, money, labor, 
commerce, communications, protection of nation- 
als and investments in foreign countries, conser- 
vation, population, minorities, mandates, and 
intellectual and religious co-operation. The lat- 
ter part of the book treats of international law 
and organization with particular reference to the 
twin problems of war and security, and discusses 
(before Pearl Harbor) “the present war and the 
prospects for world order.” At times the treat- 
ment is so detailed that the ordinary reader may 
be unable to “see the woods for the trees.” At a 
few points one would like more information. ‘The 
sacrifices in naval armament made by each Power 
at the Washington Conference of 1921-22 (p. 784), 
the Second International and the international 
trade-union movement before 1914 (pp. 139-40) 
deserve more attention. 

In so comprehensive a treatment some minor 
flaws are inevitable. Students of church history 
will be surprised by the reference to the Stock- 
holm Conference of 1925 as the “first world-wide 
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Christian conference for almost sixteen hundred 
years”; the next sentence adds that Roman Catho. 
lics were not represented there (p. 542). “Pope 
Irwin V” (p. 588) refers to Pope Urban V. The 
statement that “Germany forced an agreement 
upon Lithuania for the voluntary return of 
Memel to the Reich” (p. 456) sounds like Hit- 
lerian logic. One may also wonder at the reference 
to the signing of the Kellogg-Briand Pact as a 
“great event” (p. 696). 

Professor Mander has done well what he set 
out to do—to show how closely individual welfare 
now depends upon the establishment of a better 
international organization. He has not attempted 
to analyze the forces which have prevented the 
realization of this ideal nor to outline in detail 
ways of working toward its achievement. 

ROBERT E, KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 
e 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN ECONOMIC LIFE. By 
Horace Taylor and Associates. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1941. 2 vols. Vol. I, Pp. xi, 
557; Vol. II, Pp. viii, 548. $2.50. 

These two volumes are the successors to Con- 
temporary Economic Problems and Trends. Like 
their predecessors, they have been written to be 
used as textbooks in the sophomore course in 
Contemporary Civilization at Columbia College. 
For several years Professor Taylor and numerous 
colleagues have been molding this course. They 
have refused to let it harden in their hands, which 
explains why even this book is cheaply printed. 
Since revision will be cheaper, new editions may 
be brought out sooner. 

The work of many minds and hands, this book 
is not, as one might fear, disjointed and con- 
spicuously uneven. The authors have fixed a 
center about which to turn a large store of 
theory, data, and problems. That center is “The 
Market,” which they define as “an abstraction 
which includes all of the multitudinous and 
varied exchange processes of our economic life” 
(pp. 30, 31). In this particular the book is, ! 
believe, unique. 

The sections which follow the description of 
the market are: (Volume I) Productive Resources 
of the United States, The Business System, The 
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Monetary System, The Financial Markets, Inter- 
national Markets; (Volume II) Agriculture and 
the Market, Labor and the Market, Consumers 
and the Market, The State as Financier, The 
State as Provider, The State as Regulator, To- 
talitarian Alternatives to Free Markets, Problems 
that Confront Us. It will be apparent to ex- 
perienced teachers of courses in economics, gov- 
ernment, and modern problems that these thir- 
teen topics encompass a large amount of material. 
The high school teacher will find these volumes 
useful on his reference shelf, and the college 
teacher may want to use one or both as text- 
books. Volume I alone would give the student a 
good working knowledge of economics and in ad- 
dition some grasp of a few tantalizing problems. 

Certain other merits of this book deserve men- 
tion. Economic theory (usually not a wildly thrill- 
ing subject for college sophomores), some eco- 
nomic history, and some government are woven 
together with significant problems and suggested 
solutions. All of this is done in such a way that 
no intelligent student can carry away a giddy 
desire to remake the world over night. Further- 
more, at several points the authors bring out in 
full relief the ethical questions which give the 
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economic problems meaning. The last two sec- 
tions bring the reader face to face with two con- 
flicting main currents in economic and govern- 
mental organization. The topic is discussed with- 
out emotion and with clarity and so brings the 
reader out with substantial reasons for prefer- 
ring “our way” to “their way.” These chapters 
will be more effective than a thousand pounds of 
windy newspaper editorials. 

The authors have made use of several recent 
government reports; therefore their data is up to 
date. The tables of contents and the indexes are 
sufficiently detailed and complete. 

When one reads such a good book, one wishes 
that it were better. A few improvements would 
lift it to another level. The writing is often poor 
—so poor that the reader has to pry at the sen- 
tences to get meaning out of them. Specialists in 
all fields have their jargon, but the jargon should 
be kept for discussion within the family (the 
second complete paragraph, Volume I, page 78, 
is a good example). Too often unnecessary words 
clutter the page and obscure the thought. 

Although cost is an all-important factor in 
producing such a book, more diagrams and pic- 
tures would have facilitated understanding at 








mankind. $1.96 





THE AMERICAN 


By IrvING R. MELBo and A. O. BowbDeEN, The 
University of Southern California; and MARGARET 
R. KOLLOCK and NELLIE P. Ferry, West Philadel- 
phia Senior High School. 


Pe scope of this book includes a consideration of the 
origin and diffusion of basic traits in human culture, of 
basic traits in human behavior, and of the function and struc- 
ture of the basic institutions of American life. Although the 
American scene is stressed, back- 
ground material in general social 
evolutions is included to afford 
historical perspective and infor- 
mative comparisons, which are 
necessary to give students a rea- 
sonable faith in our present in- 
stitutions and a tempered opti- 
mism for the further progress of 
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many points. A helpful diagram might, for ex- 
ample, have accompanied the word description 
of “the pipe-line,” Volume I, page 65. 

There must be good moving pictures which 
would help a class to understand certain difficult 
points. Would it not be appropriate to list some 
of these along with the bibliography? Both 
teacher and student would covet such aids. 


E. Lewis B. Curtis 
State Normal School 
Oneonta, New York 


INTRODUCTION TO Po.itTics. Edited by Roy V. 
Peel and Joseph Roucek. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell, 1941. Pp. 562. $3.75. 

Introduction to Politics, written by a group of 
American students of government and edited by 
Professors Roy V. Peel and Joseph S. Roucek, 
serves to bring our ideas on the ever-changing 
subject of government up to date. Written as a 
text for introductory college courses in political 
science, it affords an opportunity for social studies 
teachers to become reoriented. 

Introducton to Politics is an analysis of the 
state as a social institution. Its principal concern 
is with the interplay of politics and government 
within society. It serves a valuable purpose in 
bridging the gap between world events and po- 
litical science as taught in the colleges. 

In political science two schools of thought have 
waged war on each other for many years—the 
idealist-legalist group versus the realists. The 
realists deny that man is governed by reason, con- 
tending that psychological forces and desire for 
power are the principal motives behind political 
action. They follow the teachings of Sorel, Speng- 
ler, and Pareto. They challenge the teachings of 
such idealists and legalists as Willoughby, Bryce, 
Merriam, and Dicey. 

The young scholars who give their analysis of 
modern politics and government in Introduction 
to Politics side with the realists and challenge 
many of the generally accepted concepts. 

Politics and administration assume a larger 
amount of space in this introductory text than 
traditional treatments. One does not find here 
lengthy and tedious discussions of sovereignty, 
origins, or the province of the state which have 
delighted political scientists for years, but which 
usually have led to confusion in the mind of the 
student. Instead, there are chapters with titles 
that attract the student, such as Political Ideas 
and Folklore; The Influence of Symbols of Poli- 
tics; Politics: What Is It?; People, Nations, State 
and Minorities; Leaders and Followers; and Bu- 
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reaucracy. The authors recognize the fusion of 
economics with government by including such 
chapters as The Economics of Public Policy; Gov- 
ernment and Business; and Social Services. Other 
chapters which sound an unconventional note are 
Resources and Planning; Trends in Local Gov- 
ernment; and Politics and Education. Even the 
more traditional subjects, such as forms and types 
of government, representative government, elec- 
tions, and constitutions are presented with a new 
approach. 

Like any text written by different authors, the 
book is spotty in its scholarship. There are, how- 
ever, certain chapters which need to be singled 
out. In his chapter, Approach to Politics, Profes- 
sor Peel states the problem of modern govern- 
ment concisely. Professor Karl Loewenstein de- 
serves commendation for his scholarly treatment 
in Influence of Symbols of Politics, while Pro- 
fessor F. A. Herman’s chapter Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment is exceedingly well done. Professor Fritz 
Morstein Marx in his chapter, Bureaucracy, and 
Professor H. D. Byrne in International Law and 
International Relations strike a new note of 
realism in the study of administration and inter- 
national law which is missing in most introduc- 
tory texts. 

LASHLEY G. HARVEY 
University of New Hampshire 
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CONGRESSIONAL PRoceEDUuRE. By Floyd M. Riddick. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1941. Pp. 387. 
$4.00. 

In this well-written and scholarly treatise, Dr. 
Riddick explains all of the legislative mechanism 
and parliamentary procedure necessary to an un- 
derstanding of our national legislature at work. 
Because of the similarity of procedure in both 
houses of Congress, and the more definite body 
of rules under which the House of Representa- 
tives operates, the author devotes the greater part 
of the book to the procedures of the House and 
merely compares these with the Senate. 

The writer gives a detailed description of the 
procedure of the House. He discusses the role of 
political parties in the organization of the House 
and the importance of caucuses, conferences, the 
Speaker, floor leaders, committees, and party 
whips. The author considers the appointment, 
activities, and significance of the various com- 
mittees of the House. His explanations of the 
unanimous and private calendars, and Calendar 
Wednesday show the reader that the greater part 
of each month may be devoted to major legisla- 
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tion, instead of particular legislation which is 
scheduled for these special calendars. 

As a book on Congressional procedure would 
be incomplete without a discussion of the Rules 
Committee, the author tells about its history and 
duty to present special rules to Congress in order 
to facilitate prompt and ample consideration of 
important matters. Another interesting chapter 
is devoted to the introduction, history, analysis, 
and operation of the discharge rule as a particu- 
lar procedure in the House. 

In addition to an introduction, a full table of 
contents and an index, the book contains dia- 
grams of the Senate and House chambers, a se- 
lected bibliography and an appendix of valuable 
statistical information. 

This volume should be on every high school 
and college reference shelf. Congressmen, as well 
as teachers and students of government, will wel- 
come this useful and authoritative work. 


HENRIETTA HARRIET FERNITZ 
Chicago Teachers College 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL. Edited 
by Harlean James. Washington: American 
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Planning and Civic Association, 1940. Pp. x, 

278. $3.00. ' 

The American Planning and Civic Annual is 
one of the publications of the American Planning 
and Civic Association and the National Con- 
ference on State Parks. The Annual for the year 
1940 is an attempt to present a picture of what 
has gone on during the year in the fields of 
planning, parks, housing, and civic improvement. 
The editor, Harlean James, points out in the 
preface that much has been omitted for lack of 
space. Part of the material was prepared especially 
for the Annual and the rest are papers presented 
at two national conferences. These facts account 
both for highlights of general interest and for 
technical aspects generally less interesting. 

There are forty-eight articles and papers in 
the Annual, including a speech by President 
Roosevelt, messages by Governors, policy-setting 
addresses, factual progress reports, and excerpts 
from replies to a questionnaire on “‘state laws re- 
lating to the public acquisition of tax-delinquent 
lands... .” The Annual is divided disproportion- 
ately into The Nation (95 pages), Regional Plan- 
ning (16 pages), In the States (112 pages), and In 
the Cities and Towns (53 pages). Because the 
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National Conference on State Parks is joint pub- 
lisher, considerable space is given to the papers 
of its conference which, when added to the ma- 
terial on national parks and forests, means that 
over one-third of the total space is devoted to 
this one area. It is perhaps unfortunate that this 
had to be done at the expense of regional plan- 
ning in particular, for both the report on the 
“Progress of Regional Planning in 1939-40,” by 
John Miller, and “Regional Industrial Trends 
and the Pacific Northwest,” by Paul J. Raven, 
are indicative of the important contribution 
which could and should have been made by this 
aspect of planning. It is unfortunate also that 
national, state, and local planners still usurp the 
term “region” to mean various things. For ex- 
ample on page 89 there is reference to a regional 
plan for the District of Columbia and adjacent 
areas of Maryland and Virginia; on page gg the 
region is justifiably the Pacific Northwest; on 
page 163 is a discussion of a regional state park 
in New York; and on page 181 there is reference 
to a region which includes certain state, county 
and metropolitan park areas in fourteen North 
Central states. Certainly one of the worth-while 
potentialities of such a publication could be the 
development of unity in terminology. 

Although the Annual has no set theme, one is 
impressed by the emphasis and concern for de- 
mocracy and national defense. Certainly one of 
the outstanding papers is that of Charles E. 
Merriam entitled “Planning in a Democracy.” 
This critical analysis ending on an optimistic 
note for the role of democratic planning in the 
future makes the Annual a significant contribu- 
tien. Because many aspects of the entire planning 
field are at least touched upon, and because the 
papers were given to special-interest audiences, 
the reviewer finds it difficult to allude to certain 
papers and exclude others. However those by 
Charles E. Merriam, Charles W. Eliot, Arno B. 
Crammerer, Carl P. Russell, S. B. Snow, C. F. 
Palmer, John Miller, Paul J. Raven, Richard 
Lieber, Harlean James, Tracy B. Auger, Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, Frederick Bigger, and the ASPO 
Committee are all either sufficiently stimulating 
or practical or challenging to warrant the at- 
tention of educators. Secondary school pupils will 
find the volume useful for factual material and 
authoritative opinion. 

Certainly we all hope with the editor that “in 
the United States of America planning will con- 
tinue to be closely tied to actual factual studies, 
that the fullest use will be made of technical 
advice, that plans will be aimed to serve the pub- 





lic good, and that democratic processes will be 
utilized in the practice of planning.” 

RICHARD L, ‘TUTHILL 
Columbia University 


Civics IN AMERICAN LIFE. By James B. Edmonson 
and Arthur Dondineau. New York: Macmillan, 
1941. Pp. xiv, 702. $1.72. 

Civics in American Life follows the recent 
trend toward bigger and profusely illustrated 
textbooks. The book is too large for comfortable 
use by eighth- or nine-grade pupils. It could be 
made smaller by omitting some of the illustra- 
tions that have no meaningful value for the pupil 
in connection with the subject matter included. 
The text is attractively bound and the paper and 
print are exceptionally fine. 

The main objective of the book is to deal 
adequately with “the meaning of American de- 
mocracy, the major problems and services of our 
government, and the obligations of the citizen.” 
Though I am firmly convinced that American 
democracy can never be clearly understood by 
reading any text, this book appeals to me as an 
excellent guide for the pupils in understanding 
some of the problems with which citizens in our 
democracy are faced. 

The seven units are carefully organized and are 
well presented. I am glad to see the placement of 
the discussion concerning local and state govern- 
ments before that concerning the national gov- 
ernment, for the pupil is usually more aware of 
government problems within the community. 
The introductory chapter appropriately deals 
with the topic Why We Study Civics. Then fol- 
low units on local and state governments, the 
national government, a citizen’s obligations in a 
democracy, social problems, economic problems, 
and a final chapter on vocational guidance. 

The style of writing in the book and its man- 
ner of presentation are for the most part good. 
Some of the conversational material used in the 
discussion seems rather stilted and might well be 
classed as extraneous material. 

Much emphasis is placed upon student life in 
the school and examples are drawn from the 
pupil’s experiences. Government is treated not 
as a remote thing but as something close to the 
life of the pupil. The problems that are presented 
in the text material proper and not at the ends 
of chapters are rather unusual and most suitable 
for eighth- or ninth-grade pupils. 

The aids to both teacher and pupil are good. 
I particularly like the additional reading lists at 
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the ends of the chapters. The comments about 
the books listed serve as a guide to what is in- 
cluded in them. At the end of each chapter a test 
is found, based on the content of the chapter. 
These will help the pupil to test himself on the 
material he has read. The problems mentioned 
above interrupt the continuity of the subject 
matter to a certain extent, but in this way prob- 
lems are definitely related to the material being 
studied. With the average social studies teacher, 
problems given at the end of a chapter are often 
ignored or neglected. Here they could not be 
overlooked. The pictures are excellent prints and 
many of them are valuable as visual aids, but 
some might well be omitted, for example, the one 
on page 69 showing a crystal gazer. The charts 
are simple and illustrative. 

This text for citizenship training should stimu- 
late interest in and an appreciation of American 
democracy. The fact that it applies the subject 
matter to the life of the pupil makes it particu- 
larly attractive for an introductory course in the 
socia] studies. 

HiLpa M. WATTERS 


Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Macomb 


Tue GrowTH OF Democracy. By Edna McGuire 
and Don C. Rogers. New York: Macmillan, 
1941. Pp. iv, 428. $1.32. 

Growth of Democracy helps to fill a serious 
gap in our attempt to promote a strong intellec- 
tual and emotional feeling for American democ- 
racy. In 1940 a number of excellent books were 
published for use by senior high school students 
and possibly the upper grades in the junior high 
school. Teachers of the social studies in the ele- 
mentary division and the seventh and eighth 
grades have read with interest the recommenda- 
tions of the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the Educational Policies Commission 
that more attention be given to our democratic 
heritage; but a lack of teaching materials created 
a feeling of futility. Growth of Democracy should 
do much to dispel this feeling. The book is di- 
vided into four units. Unit I, “The Long March 
of Democracy,” treats the democratic movement 
from prehistoric man to current times, with at- 
tention to ancient Greece and Rome, medieval 
England, colonial America, and modern Sweden, 
Switzerland and Australia. Unit II, “The Ameri- 
can Bill of Rights,” deals with freedom of speech, 
press, and worship; it also treats freedom from 
unfair seizure and quartering; and it gives some 
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attention to property rights, justice, and the 
meaning of democracy. Unit III, “Opportuni- 
ties in a Democracy,” is a treatment of oppor- 
tunities for education, for work, and for indi- 
viduality. Unit IV, ““The Cost of American Citi- 
zenship,” covers the citizen’s responsibilities to 
his country and to his fellow citizen. 

Each of the four units employs poetry, play- 
lets, and exposition of a dramatic nature. A 
number of the playlets, such as that on the 
Mayflower Compact, could be dramatized by 
younger students. The human-interest material is 
particularly good and of the nature to appeal 
to pupils in grades six to eight. The stories about 
Thomas Jefferson, Robert Morris, Haym Salo- 
mon, Will Rogers, and Irving Berlin are par- 
ticularly good. Pupils will find some of the 
patriotic poems worth memorizing; teachers will 
find the radio script, with some adaptations, 
material for interesting lessons, e.g. ““The Ameri- 
cans All—Immigrants All” program. Also worthy 
of mention are the sections dealing with “What 
Can You Do About It?” 

The Growth of Democracy, like many other 
books for young pupils, is filled with oversimpli- 
fications of facts. For example on page 22 the 
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authors assign democratic virtues to medieval 
knights. On page 25 the authors state: “A later 
king, Edward I, took another step which ex- 
tended the liberties of Englishmen. In 1295 he 
called together men from every class to form a 
body that would help make the laws. Besides 
the nobles there were men to represent the 
Church, two knights to represent each of the 
counties, and two citizens from each town and 
city. Because all classes of people were repre- 
sented, this body was called the Model Parlia- 
ment. 

“From that time forward the common people 
were represented in the lawmaking body, which 
came to have two houses... .” 

Naturally a book of this size and for young 
pupils will have some sins of omission. It is 
perfectly understandable why many famous he- 
roes of democracy are not discussed, yet unfor- 
givable to leave out the contributions of Lincoln. 
The only significant reference to the Great 
Emancipator is that “The right of a free press 
means that the editor can print stories against 
the government, even against the President, if 
he wishes. Newspapers have been very bitter in 
their criticism of two Presidents of the United 
States. One of them was Abraham Lincoln. Cer- 
tain editors called him ugly, weak, crazy, vulgar, 
wishy-washy, silly, disgusting, a coward, a fool 
and a lunatic. And nothing happened! The edi- 
tors were not punished.” 

The book is very attractive and sturdy. The 
numerous black-and-white illustrations deserve 
special mention. 

The questions and activities at the end of 
each unit are well-selected, and in the main, of 
a practicable nature. Fully one-half of these can 
be answered by reading the book. This is par- 
ticularly important for young pupils, since there 
are few reference books on democracy at their 
level. The glossary at the end of the book is 
unusually good and deserves special mention. 

The book is highly recommended for use by 
pupils from grades six to eight, depending upon 
mental age and reading abilities, who deal with 
the subject of democracy. 

HArryY Barp 
Baltimore Public Schools 


WorKING FoR Democracy. By Lyman Bryson and 
Kerry Smith. New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
iv, 425. $1.32. 

Working for Democracy is a reader which con- 
tains a number of human-interest stories, poems, 


radio programs, and excerpts from famous 
speeches and writings used in connection with 
four themes: I, The Need for Trained Intellj- 
gence; II, Working Together; III, A Brotherhood 
of Many Races; IV, We Defend Democracy. 

With the exceptions of the poems and the 
story of Clifford Academy by Dorothy Canfield 
the material deals with true happenings. These 
true stories, such as the one which tells how 
Bryan Undiedt saved the lives of fifteen pupils 
in a Colorado blizzard, are exceptionally well 
written and should prove exceedingly interesting 
to younger pupils. The material has an emotional 
as well as an intellectual appeal and thus is 
particularly timely in these days when national 
unity is so essential. 

Although more useful for classes in English, 
the social studies teacher of grades six to eight 
should find Working for Democracy valuable for 
collateral reading. It would not be necessary 
for the social studies teacher to have as many 
copies of Working for Democracy as she would 
want of Growth of Democracy. Nevertheless a few 
copies of the former should be on her bookshelves. 

The pictures by Lawrence Dresser are unusu- 
ally good and deserve special praise. The book 
is attractive and sturdy. 

HArryY BARD 
Baltimore Public Schools 
e 


How To READ A NEwsPAPER. By Edgar Dale. 

Scott, Foresman, 1941. $1.40, list. 

This book is one of the few in the experience 
of this reviewer which can be unreservedly recom- 
mended to all high schools, no matter what their 
type of program or particular courses. It was 
developed experimentally first in mimeograph 
form and subjected to the criticisms of large 
numbers of high school students, so its content 
and phrasing are clear and interesting to second- 
ary school students. It is abundantly illustrated 
and the large sized pages with double columns 
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are attractive and appropriate in a study of the 
newspaper. 

Those virtues, however, are merely incidental 
to the real importance of the book. Many teach- 
ers, especially in English and social studies, have 
long recognized the crucial importance of news- 
papers, but it has been difficult to teach their use 
because the newspapers themselves were so fa- 
miliar and the background material so scattered 
and so heavily weighted toward severe criticism 
or defense of newspaper policies. This book is a 
scrupulously fair, full, and critical description 
and analysis of American newspapers from their 
patent-medicine advertisements to the foreign 
correspondents, from typesetting to the freedom 
of the press. It includes bibliographies for fur- 
ther reading, assignment sheets at the end of each 
chapter with intelligent questions and work sug- 
gestions, a glossary of newspaper terms, and an in- 
dex. 

The book is suitable for use as a text in study- 
ing newspapers or for a reference work in con- 
nection with a vast number of social studies and 
English problems. All school libraries should 
have a copy and all school teachers should read 
it and ponder it, social studies and English 
teachers for the good of their work, and other 
teachers for the good of their souls. If you get 
enough copies for the children to take them home 
you may even find the parents reading it. It has 
a lot for all of them. 

MARGARET WILLIS 
Ohio State University 
e 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Twelfth Yearbook. Edited by William E. 
Young. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1941. Pp. xx, 243. $2.00. 

The Twelfth Yearbook of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies is distinctly not just 
another yearbook. In it are significant presenta- 
tions not heretofore made. Its seventeen authors, 
working under the editorship of William E. 
Young, are really representative of the frontier 
work that is going on in elementary school social 
studies. That the thesis of the editor, “‘the child 
comes first,”’ is also the basic tenet in the educa- 
tional philosophy of the writers is quite apparent. 
Altogether it is a valuable addition to our social 
studies literature. 

There are weaknesses to be sure. As in most 
of our social studies writing, the authors have 
been guilty of making statements and generaliza- 
tions without illustrating their meanings. For 
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example, “Many studies of children’s interests 
are available which space forbids listing here, 
but which curriculum committees will find it 
desirable to investigate.” We believe that space 
could have been used to good advantage to list 
these studies. Where else are they listed for social 
studies people? E. B. Wesley, in a short but very 
important chapter on “The Nature and Func- 
tions of the Social Studies in the Elementary 
School,” lists among eight functions, “to teach 
certain skills and furnish opportunities for their 
exercise,” yet the yearbook fails to give us any 
help in teaching this important function. Mary 
Kelty points out that “the greatest need at pres- 
ent is for clearer thinking in the process of 
stepping down from the general statements to 
particular programs for classrooms.” We seriously 
doubt that the yearbook has made any real con- 
tribution to that process of stepping down. 

This reviewer believes that there has been an 
unfortunate selection of samples of the unitary 
procedure. Each unit in itself may be excellent, 
but taken all together they fail to show the whole 
picture of curriculum units. Many may agree that 
the “experiencing unit,” or the “integrated social 
studies unit,” or what-you-will, have possibilities 
far beyond the teaching from a textbook or the 
development through the separate subject-matter 
fields of history and geography. Yet, it is appar- 
ently true in practice that the transition from 
the place where many teachers are to the place 
where we want them to be may have to come 
through the development of the unit procedure 
in history and geography. No help for this 
transition, or any other, is given at all in the 
yearbook. The units presented are merely “‘log”’ 
accounts of what was done, but will help class- 
room teachers very little in the matter of “how 
does one get that way.” 

Hilda Taba and J. W. Wrightstone have given 
first-rate help in their chapters on evaluation. 
Since in the matter of evaluation most teachers 
are test-minded, one wishes that the yearbook 
had taken the opportunity of making a detailed, 
clear-cut presentation of observational techniques, 
for during the last two decades test experts have 
by emphasis and implication allowed most tech- 
niques of observation to fall into disrepute. 

These criticisms and inadequacies noted in no 
way gainsay the fact that the Twelfth Yearbook 
has made a valuable contribution to the teaching 
of social studies in the elementary school. Anna 
Kennedy and Fred Painter’s chapter on “Ma- 
terials for the Social Studies Program” is of ines- 
timable value to the classroom teacher. This book 





is “must” reading for every elementary teacher, 
a required purchase for every professional library, 
and a real stimulation to further needed research. 

W. Linwoop CHAsE 
Boston University 


CuiLp PsycuoLocy. By Arthur T. Jersild, rey, 
ed. New York: Prentice Hall, 1940. Pp. xiii, 
592. $3.00. 

One of the most constructive contributions 
to the field of child study appeared in 1933. 
Now the author of that textbook has extended 
and revised his survey of the field in the light 
of the findings of more recent research. 

The text begins with the new-born child 
and the changes in his behavior which come 
rapidly even within the first few hours of life, 
and traces certain general trends that can be 
noted as the child matures. The author points 
out the “continual evidence of the two closely 
related influences, learning and growth.” The 
discussion of “general trends” in this area is a 
valuable contribution. 

For those students of education and _ teach- 
ers of young children who find themselves con- 
fused with some of the popular educational 
discussion of the “whole child,” Dr. Jersild’s 
chapter on personality patterns and problems 
of adjustment will be enlightening and thought- 
provoking. “From the point of view of under- 
standing a child, the idea of his ‘wholeness’ 
carries the emphasis that we may obtain quite 
an unrealistic picture if we study him in a 
highly piecemeal fashion by isolating each fea- 
ture of his behavior from the larger context of 
which it is a part and that the picture will be 
especially unauthentic if we measure the child's 
behavior in an experimental situation which 
omits crucial factors. From the point of view of 
educational procedures, the ideas of the child's 
‘wholeness’ is in part aimed against compart 
mentalization of his training in a manner that 
does not correspond to his own ways of living and 
learning” (p. 531). 

The increased emphasis upon the social studies 
in many schools in recent years has sharpened 
the need for more knowledge concerning chil- 
dren’s interests, their reasoning ability, and their 
comprehension of the terms used in the text- 
books. “In selecting units of work and appropri- 
ate activities within the different units, teachers 
need more scientific data as to children’s inter- 
ests and their ability to reason” (pp. 376-77). 
Teachers need, also, to know the background 
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by the author and the editor 
of SOCIETY IN ACTION: 


SOCIAL=STUDIES SKILLS 


A manual for teachers, a supplementary book 
for pupils in grades 7-9 
By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


This book has been prepared to help social-studies teachers to bring pupils quickly to a point of 
competence in the 20 basic SKILLS necessary to good work and more rapid progress in the social- 
studies classroom. The performance of each SKILL without waste effort is explained to the pupil; 
there are practice materials on the skill; and there are a test and a retest on understanding 
and mastery. 

SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, used as a teacher manual or as a supplementary book for pupils, 
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Directions, Practice Materials, Tests and Retests 


on 20 SKILLS 


1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use the World Almanac 

3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 

4. How to Use a Dictionary 14. How to Understand Percentages, Estimates, 
5. How to Use a Map and Figures 

6. How to Read a Graph 15. How to Read Pictorial Maps and Graphs 
7. How to Use an Atlas 16. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Make an Honest Report 

9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 20. How to Write a Report 


List price $1.50—30-day approval—Prof. disc. 


Larger discount on 4 or more copies 
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of experiences which children bring to bear in 
interpreting and in learning the terms used by 
the authors of social studies textbooks. Dr. Jer- 
sild’s chapters on children’s interests, understand- 
ings, and language development will be most 
valuable to teachers and authors in the field of 
social studies. 

The story of social development has been 
greatly expanded in this revision. “A child’s 
socialization and his individualization,” says 
Jersild, “are features of a larger process of de- 
velopment, but neither feature should be over- 
looked.” Dr. Jersild does more than review the 
scientific data in the field of child study; he inter- 
prets that data in a most readable text. 

NELLE E. Moore 
Chicago, Illinois 
e 
STATE LEADERSHIP IN IMPROVING INSTRUCTION: A 

STUDY OF THE LEADERSHIP SERVICE FUNCTION 

OF STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS, WITH SPE- 

CIAL REFERENCE TO LOUISIANA, TENNESSEE AND 

VirciniA. By William M. Alexander. New 

York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia Univ., 1940. Pp. viii, 193. $2.10. 

The purpose of this study was, in the main, “to 
define the characteristics of the leadership service 
function of state education departments, to 
analyze each of three selected programs for pro- 
viding state leadership in the improvement of 
instruction, and to determine the consistency of 
these programs with the underlying concept of 
state leadership.” 

The investigator began by establishing four 
criteria for evaluating the leadership service func- 
tion. Stated briefly these are: local workers re- 
sponsible for local programs; specific programs 
should provide means of facilitating local pro- 
grams; instructional improvement is a common 
problem of all groups of educators, and needs 
of localities should influence state department 
activities. 

As a result of the study, Dr. Alexander charac- 
terized the Virginia program as a cooperative 
type, due to emphasis on assistance to local work- 
ers, the Louisiana plan as directive, undue em- 
phasis on supervision and Tennessee as indirect 
in that “adequate means of assistance to locali- 
ties was not provided.” The cooperative program 
on a number of counts proved to be most con- 
sistent with the function of state leadership. The 


study revealed in the cases of Louisiana and Ten. 
nessee that “each failed to plan instructional 
improvement in a cooperative way with the 
localities and to base its service on local needs.” 

As may be expected all three state programs 
were hindered, according to supervisors, super- 
intendents and principals, through lack of funds 
and limited staff and the study reiterated what 
must be an educational truism that “the most 
consistent program was carried forward by the 
department with the most highly-trained staff.” 

H. E. NUTTER 


University of Florida 
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